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WILD FLOWERS IN 
. . THE GARDEN 


IX have seldom read a more delightful paper than 
that which is contributed to the new number of 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Mr. |. W. Odell under the title of © British 
Wild Flowers in the Garden.” Perhaps lovers of 

Nature will be startled at the proposal, because they may 

sume that gardeners are encouraged to root up rare field 
flowers in order to add them to the ornamental plot. lhe 
writer guards himself very carefully against such an inference. 
He shows that the only satisfactory method of translerring 
flowers from the field to the garden is by collecting seed, and 
he severely criticises those who offer in the Press British 
flower and fern roots. By far the most effective and most 
interesting method ts to obtain the seeds and grow them. 
Moreover, the argument is not so much that we should 
enrich our gardens by placing in them the wild piants that are 
becoming rare to the point of extinction, as that we should 
recognise the extreme beauty of many common field plants. 
Chere is nothing very new in this, as poets and prose writers, 
whose taste is unquestioned, have long ago expressed their 
love of many wildings of the roadside and meadow. Many 
of our readers may remember the exquisite passage in 
which Richard Jefferies describes the beauty of the common 
dandelion, At times we have shown photographs in our pages 
that brought the force of the passage vividly home. Nothing 
rettier was ever written about flowers than the address ot 
Kobert Burns to the daisy, the “wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flow'r.” Wordsworth had something like a passion 
for the smaller celandine. Tennyson pointed out the beauty 
# “the litthe speedwell’s darling blue,” and these are but 
a few examples of flowers that have appealed to the most 
discriminating minds. L-xcept that it would be to re quote phrases 
that have not lost then beauty by long usage, many a passage 
might be given Shakespeare, Milton and the other bards, which 
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showed that they recognised a freshness and purity in the common 
little flowers of the field that garden plants did not inspire. Mr. 

dell is too practical to be a poet, and yet he follows the lines 
of these masters, though, perhaps, it may be unconsciously. 
The Nature-lover, for example, has ever prized the sight of the 
common English shrubs and trees. What could be prettier than 
a wild cherry or a crab apple in bloom? There is no flower more 
decorative in the truest sense of the word than thit of the 
hawthorn, yet we employ it chiefly for the purpose of making 
hedges, treating it, in the words of the writer, “as aservant anda 
slave,” instead of encouraging it to grow to its full height and 
extend its wealth of biossoms while the air is p r.umed with its 
sweetness. ‘The story of Linnzus kneeling down and thanking 
God for having made the broom is well known; but this 
practical gardener is equally enthusiastic about “the sheets 
golden colour lighting up some wide expanse of common o1 
moorland.” He is especially emphatic in pointing out the 
interest to be excited by a wider cultivation of the indigenous 
plants in our parks and open spaces. If they were carefully 
labelled they would not only give pleasure to the eye but help 
the teachers who are now so much urged towards Nature-study. 
it would enable ordinary people to appreciate the beauty of the 
country much more if they were familiarised with our native 
plants in town. 

In aquatic plants Mr. Odell finds many that are worthy of 
cultivation. He begins with two that are extremely common 
the yvrext water-dock and the butterbur. The former he 
would like to see grow on the outskirts of the pleasure 
grounds by the side of water or in the wild garden; 
and of the latter he says that it forms an excellent shelter 
and background for less vigorous subjects, while bare banks 
may often be made beautiful by the introduction of this sturdy 
British subject. Ot the buttercup family there are at least 
two which could be grown with eflect in a proper situation, 
namely, the great spearwort and the kingcup or marsh mallow. 
Anyone who doubts this ought to see it growing in the damp 
and flooded meadows along the valleys of the Colne anid 


the Great Ouse. We have often wondered why the yellow flay 
and the purple loosestrife, with which Nature produces the most 
wonderiul effects, should not be more freely utilised. Mr. 


Odell suggests that the purple loosestrife should be grown 
in proximity to the iris—the lovely waving branches of this 
plant form such a picture when seen in company vith the 
clear yellow of the iris that it does not need an artist 
to appreciate thoroughly these two  water-loving wildings.” 
The bogbean and the water-lily scarcely need an advocate. Ot 
the former, Mr. Odell says, “ | have flowered it well in large pot 
standing in tubs and in baske:s submerged in a wide ditch. The 
baskets have only to be filled with turfy soil and then sunk to the 
water level.” The very mention of water suggests the cultivation 
of sedums and other rock plants that cften grow close toa stream. 

The wild orchids show such a delicate range of colouring 
and in many instances have such an exquisite scent that 
they seem naturally meant for cultivation, and yet itis perfectly 
true, as the writer says, that one rarely sees Lritish orchids 
doing well in’ the garden except at Kew, Glasnevin 
and a few private gardens where some special care has 
been bestowed on them. How to get over this difficulty he 
explains in a very clear and satisfactory manner. From orchids 
we pass somewhat abruptly to the wild roses, which appeal so 
directly to every lover of beauty. He recommends that they 
should be grown in some outlying part on an old tree stump, 
where nothing more beautiful can be imagined than a full-grow: 
plant of the dog-rose when in flower. He thinks that the wild 
clematis, or traveller's joy, deserves a place in every garden 
Equally strong is the case for ferns, but very frequently tnese 
are already found adorning our garden spaces, and perhaps 
there is more temptation to uproot and collect ferns than to 
play havoc with any other plant. It is not enough to 
bring these flowers within the enclosure. Grown simply 
as individual plants here and there tiroughout the garden 
they are ineffective. Nature points the way to the use that 
should be made of them. She clothes a mighty thicket with 
dog-roses, lays out a whole bank with speedwells, and scatters 
the poppies in the corn by millions at a time. We cannot work 
on her magnificent scale, but even the modest gardener may 
follow her methods by arranging the wild flowers in ordered 
groups and masses. by doing so, much shall be added to the 
interest of that craft which was first pursued by Father Adam 
and still yields a pure and sustained interest to many millions o! 
his descendants. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


U KX -inggasya e this week is a portrait of Lady Rosemary 
() airns. Lady Rosemary is a daughter of the second 
Earl Cairns, and her marriage to Mr. Wyndham Portal, a son o! 
Sir William Wyndham Portal, i 
\pril 20th. 


is announced to take place on 
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HizN the national security is threaiened it is no 
time to think of party warfare, and the country 
will look with suspicion upon any politician who 
endeavours to make capital out of the present 
situation. The position is just this—that in 

order to maintain our unquestioned supremacy on the 
sea, the building of four Dreadnoughts is necessary. It 1s 
said that the Opposition are going to start a campaign 
in the country in order to ensure that the work shall be 
undertaken. If the Government were really so remiss in their 
duties as to neglect this paramount work of self-defence, no 
blame whatever could be cast on Mr. Balour and his 
associates for attempting to rouse the country to a full sense 
of the difhculties of the situation. We have reason to hope, 
however, that Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and their col 
leagues will take a reasonable view, and that the building 
of the warships will be set on foot directly. If this 
be so, we shall Le saved the humiliation of witnessing a party 
fight on a question of vital importance to the nation. The attack 
of the Opposition would immediately be rendered unnecessary 
by such a concession. The country at large does not in this 
matter care which party may have or claim the dialectical 
advantage so long as adequate means of defence are provided. 


Closely bound up with this matter is the study of aerial 
navigation. The imagination of the populace has not yet fully 
grasped the possibilities opened up by the advance of this 
science made by the military forces of Continental countries. 
But, on the other hand, those who are best in a position to know 
are well aware that the navigation of the air brings a new 
danger to our doors. The Channel which has been our safeguard 
in the past would obviously be no barrier to the flying 
machine. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
steps should be taken at once to put England in as good a 
position in regard to what we can call the aerial navy as any 
other Power. The history of the past shows that a country 
is not necessarily made helpless by an invention. The torp: do, 
for instance, was, in the time of Whitehead, thought to 
be so destructive that it would be impossible for one 
navy to stand up to another which was armed with it; 
but the deadlier the weapon, the more pains are taken to find a 
counter-defence, and the experience of recent warfare shows that 
a torpedo attack can be guarded against. So likewise an 
assault delivered through the air can be guarded against 
provided that we have vessels of the same character as those 
which are used for the purpose of attack. Only we cannot afford 
to lag behind other nations. It is time for us to be up and doing, 
and to form a fleet for the air as well as one for the water. 


On Easter Monday Queen Alexandra, accompanied by the 
Empress Feodorovna of Russia, paid a visit to the London 
Hospital. This visit was perfectly informal in character, and 
was one of the very welcome attentions which the Queen 
frequently pays to those beneficent institutions in which she is 
so keenly interested. There was much to interest her in 
addition to that personal solicitude she has for the patients. 
A recent addition is that of the Tyrnauer hot-air baths 
for the treatment of rheumatism, and the Queen herself 1s 
responsible for the installation of the Finsen light now 
being employed in the treatment of lupus. The X-rays, 
too, are always developing something new, and the treatment 
ot ringworm by them is one of the latest developments. We 
are informed that a single treatment of a few minutes is 
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sufficient in many cases, and so great is the demand upon the 
X-rays for this purpose, that the list of patients is full up to 
September next. The process is that about three weeks after 
exposure to the rays the hair comes out, bringing with it the 
fungus at the roots which is the cause of the disease, and in due 
time new hair springs up. Queen Alexandra’s sympathetic and 
compassionate disposition induces her to take a very keen interest 
indeed in all discoveries that tend to remove or allay the 
afflictions to which man is liable. 





Easter-time has been unfortunately marked by a number of 
deaths this year. That of Mr. Swinburre occurred on Saturday 
and is noticed fully elsewhere, but we cannot refrain from 
adding an expression of regret here to that generally 
voiced. The theatre has lost an actress of world-wide fame 
in Mme. Modjeska, a Russian lady who came over to this 
country about twenty-five years ago, learnt the language and 
almost immediately took a place beside Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Miss Ellen Terry and the other actresses of the first rank, 
Imaginative fiction has lost one of its most skilled exponents in 
Mr. Marion Crawford, whe died abroad. He belonged to a 
literary family, of which one of the best-known representatives 
is his sister, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who also has won considerable 
fame as a novelist. As we write the intelligence comes to hand 
that a great merchant prince has passed away in the person 
of Sir Donald Currie. The son of a small tradesman 
in Belfast, he worked himself up by enterprise and industry 
to the position of one of our greatest merchant princes. 
He was an intimate friend of the late Mr. Gladstone, and many 
of our readers will remember the famous trip which the statesman 
and the late Laureate made with Sir Donald round the British 
Islands in the Grantully Castle. He made many gifts for 
educational purposes, among them being £20,000 to Queen's 
College, Belfast, £25,000 to Edinburgh University, and 
£100,000 to University College Hospital to further the work of 
medical education. He left school himself when he was only 
fourteen, and that is perhaps one reason why he showed such a 
keen appreciation of educational advantages. 


IN MEMORIAM: A. GC. SWINBURNE. 
Master-singer, maker of matchless music, 
Spendthrift thou of gold and of myrrh and incense, 
lo! the soaring flame whence thy songs were fashioned 
Dies down to darkness. 


All the whispered wonder of winds in springtime, 
\ll the multitudinous sea-worlds’ mavic, 
Shone as jewels shine in thy star-bright singing 
Ilushed now to silence 
ANGELA GORDON, 


An experiment from which much may be learnt is being 


tried in Hungary. It is embodied in the new Land Bill 
which is now coming into operation. The proposal is to 
break up 24,000 acres into settlements, which settlements will 
be sub-divided into plots of seven acres each. But the interest 


ing point is that in the centre of each group of small holdings 
there will be a larger holding of not more than 666 acres, 
which will be in the hands of a capable and experienced farmer, 
who willset an example for the others to follow. The State show 
its desire to make this experiment a success by lending money 
for roid-making and general equipment, and remitting eight 
years’ taxation in order to give the settlers the best possible 
chance, while provision will be made for common pasturage. 


The arrangement in some respects resembles a mediaval 
manor under the feudal system, where the lord had 
his own estate in the centre, the villeins their holdings 
round about, and the waste manor yielded pasturage and 
other advantages to the workers and the lord. It has long 


been felt that the lack of commons is a hindrance to tne success 
of small hoidings in Great Britain ; indeed, the failure of the 
yeoman farmer is commonly traced to the Enclosures Act. \Ve 
in this country, therefore, will closely watch the results of this 
enterprising experiment in Hungary, and it is to be hoped that 
we may derive profit therefrom. 





A bright April always brings with it the danger of heath 
and furze fires. During the month of March of this year rain 
and snow fell to such an abnormal extent that the witherings from 
last season continued to be so sodden that the chance of thei 
taking fire was remote indeed. April, however, brought a 
hot sun with the iengthening days, and the consequence is 
that many conflagrations have been reported in the papers. 
Some of the most extensive have occurred on the Welsh 


hills, where much injury has been done. One fire on the 
Berwyn range extended for over two miles and destroyed every 
particle of vegetation. But for the exertions of an army of 


beaters the forest would have suffered also. This particular 
outbreak is attributed to a lighted match carelessly thrown 
among the rustling herbage. A considerable amount of damage 
from the same cause is reported among the Surrey hills 
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d commons, particularly from the neighbourhood of Dorking. 


In one case a youth has been arrested on the charge 
of having deliberately set fire to the _ heath. About 
a hundred acre f forest have been destroyed near Crawley. A 
number of fires are also reported as having been caused by 
parks from the railway engines. \s there is a special Act 
of Parliament fixing the responsibilities for this on the railways, 
it may be expected that the cause of these conflagrations will be 
thoroughly investigated, especially as it is said that in more than 

nstance there is reason to believe that the engines were not 
wholly responsible. 


\t Sleaford Corn Market on Monday the price of wheat 


rose to 45s. a quarter, being an advance of 3s. 6d. a quarter in 

veek. This is the highest price obtained for a great number 
f years, and it is unfortunate that so few Lincolnshire farmers 
have any stock to dispose of. Their case is that which prevails 
in other parts of the country. Most of the English-grown 
wheat was marketed shortly after Christmas when the prices 
heyan to rise We hear, however, that a few of those 
who possess the cereal are holding back till the price 
vets to 50s., which seems a somewhat over-cautious policy to 
pursue on their part. No doubt the scarcity is in great measure 


due to natural causes, the main one being a shortage of the 
crop in many ol the most important producing countries last 


year; but it is also in some measure caused by financial 
operations in the United States, one well-known dealet 
having, it Is ud. cleared over f 400,000 profit out ol 
what looks suspiciously like a “corner.” Among experts the 
veneral opinion prevails that the price will not go up much 
hieher, if it rises at all, but that, on the other hand, it is extremely 


unlikely that we shall ever have the very low prices that prevailed 
In other words, the consumption of wheat is 
rradually overtaking the increased production, and although there 


in the ninetie 


still are virgin areas to exploit, they are difficult of access, and 
it would be impossible to raise wheat so cheaply as was done 
during the early years of the great depression. 

One of the most interesting of the spring exhibitions is that 
devoted to Early English portraiture, which has recently been 
opened at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The heading under 
which the pictures are grouped is perhaps a little misleading, 
as the majority of the more interesting canvases, though 


of English personages, are not by English artists. ‘There 
cannot, indeed, be said to have been a strictly English 
school of portraiture at all in’ the fourteenth, fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries; and the rare examples of works 


by native artists here shown compare very unfavourably in beauty 
and interest with those of their foreign contemporaties. What 
lends the exhibition its importance is undoubtedly the magnificent 
collection of llolbeins which have been brought together. 
\mong them are two of this master’s most perfect minia- 
tures (the “ Mrs. Pemberton,” from the Pierpont Morgan 
collection, and the “Anne of Cleves,” lent by Mr. Salting), 
well-known portrait on panel of King Henry VIIL., 
lent by Earl Spencer. This is, perhaps, the _ finest 
portrait of the much-married King now in existence, and is, we 
believe, the only one which can be attributed to Holbein with 
pre riect safety. 


and a les 


lhe Easter Conference of the Elementary School Teachers, 
which is this year being held at Morecambe, will be watched with 
more than common attention. Those who have, from a detached 
point of view, studied the effect of recent educational legisla- 
tion, are by no means satisfied that the work 1s going on 
well. It was perfectly true that grave objections could be 
urged against the old system of paying by results; that 
is to say, of giving grants after an individual examina- 
tion of the pupils. The effect was to produce a new art 
of cramming. On the other hand, the system of making only a 
veneral inspection Is liable to abuses just as great. Here and 
there a man or woman inspector may be able, by a hurried 
glance at the exercise-books of the children and an _ obser- 
vation of the veneral tone and appearance of the school, 
to form a fairly correct opinion as to its discipline and efficienc y; 
but those who have this gift form exceptions rather than 
the rule. We have heard of visits that do not last longer 
than three minutes, and of exercise-books taken at random 
that might either belong to the best children or the greatest 
duflers mm the school. The method at present adopted tends 
undoubtedly to superficiality, and is inconsistent with any 
thoroughness in the work of education. This is the practical 
side to the question. The political discussions are more or less 
in the air, although, as Mr. Hole, the new president of the 
association, pointed out, prejudice and conviction are so strong 
on both sides that the hope of reconciliation is nec essarily slight. 


\n eflect of the Children’s Act, to which wide attention has 
been directed, is that it has caused so many infants to be left in 
the street outside the public-houses. Ever since the Act was 
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passed there may have been seen at the favourite resorts of 
fathers and mothers a great assortment of mail-carts and peram- 
bulators that have been left outside, while the parents were 
indulging their usual taste. Nor is this all. In many cases 
little children just old enough to trot at the side of their 
fathers and mothers, or to take hold of their hands, have been 
left to stray in the streets. Thus it seems almost impossible to 
get rid of one evil without creating another. It is very much to 
be feared that those who bring their children to the doors of 
public-houses do not in many cases cut short their potations out 
of parental anxiety for their offspring; and although April has 
produced many sunny days, the winds during the month are often 
so cold and biting as to make it extremely dangerous for young 
children to be thus exposed in the draughty streets. 


The freehold of the property on which stand the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey is now vested in a body called the Diocesan 
Trustees of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, and this body 
is assisted by an advisory council of eighteen, composed of 
bishops, beneficed clergy and laity. They are all capable and 
estimable men, but not one of them has any particular archzo- 
logical or architectural reputation, and still less have any of them 
been chosen to represent antiquarian societies. It is true that 
their function is to decide on the use and management of the 
revenues of the property in a manner most advantageous 
to the Church of England. But as it has been decided that, 
for the next five years, the whole of those revenues must be 
devoted to a fund for the preservation of the ruins, and as the 
principles and methods to be adopted for that end are 
matters for specialised knowledge, it seems an oversight that 
archawology is not officially represented on the council. This 
would have stilled the anxiety aroused by the suggestion that 
the ruins, or part of them, should be modernised into a place 
suitable for public worship. 


THE WILD BEES. 
The wild bees of my spirit go 
To feed upon the flowers, 
That in the far-off meadows blow 
Of Beauty’s ageless hours. 
Theirs is the winged path of dreams, 
The guarded way that leads 
Past Faéry’s undiscovered streams, 
And through her moonlit meads. 
They find on many a lonely steep 
Strange flowers of no named hues, 
Whose souls have drunken long and deep 


Of Beautv’s secret dews. 

\nd they have found that forest green 
Where stands the hidden tree, 

Whose fadeless blossoms none have seen 
And none shall ever see. 

That tree which hides a secret light, 
\nd throws a mystic shade, 

Whereon, of golden honey bright, 
My bees their nest have made. 

But I shall never track them home 
Beyond the sunset skies, 

Nor taste the wild sweet honeycomb 
rom flowers of Paradise. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


The Lune Fishery board have raised a hornet’s nest about 
their ears in claiming power to control the fishing in reservoirs 
belonging to the Lancaster Corporation. The corporation's 
point is that the reservoirs are private waters, and where, as at 
Liagdon or Ravensthorpe, excellent fishing is provided, probably 
the less imterference there is the better. but in many cases 
municipal authorities do not seem to appreciate that a reservoir 
can not only be made to provide sport for a large number of 
people, but that its fishing can be made a_ profitable, 
revenue-returning enterprise if only things are done properly. 
In the case of water that will sustain a good head of trout, the 
stock must be maintained, a sufficient number of boats kept to 
enable them to be reached and competent boatmen employed at 
a fixed tariff to row them. Trout-fishermen will pay readily any- 
thing provided the sport is good enough, but grudge even small fees 
for it when bad. ‘The presence of trout guarantees to a certain 
extent the purity of the water. Townsmen and ratepayers 
should have a preferential tariff as compared with visitors, but 
again let it be emphasised that visitors will pay well only for 
fishing that is really good. 


Lord Shaftesbury is undertaking on a large scale, and in a 
methodical manner which may make the result well worthy of 
study as an object-lesson, the afforestation of a considerable extent 
of his Dorsetshire property. There is a good deal of difference 
in the character of the soil in different parts of the estate, and 
careful attention has been given to the choice of the best species 
of trees for planting in the varied conditions. ‘These species consist 
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chiefly of beech, elm, oak and pine. On the more sandy soil the 
planting is almost exclusively of firs. Besides the formation of 
plantations on what has hitherto been waste ground, and the 
re-planting of woodland on which the trees have been felled for 
timber, there has been some planting of sheltering belts round 
the agricultural land, after the plan that we see more often 
followed in the Eastern Counties than in places where the soil is 
heavier. Under the cover of this shelter it is hoped that several 
hundred acres of what is at present waste moorland may be 
successfully brought into cultivation. : 


Next year we come again to the decennial date for the 
performances of the great Passion Play at Oberammergau. No 
doubt this is the most interesting and considerable of the various 
exhibitions of the kind which are given on the Continent of 
Europe; but other villages have been paying the necessary atten- 
tion of recent years to similar representations, and during the forth- 
coming summer there will be a revival of the Passion drama at 
Selzach in Switzerland. The play was first performed there 
sixteen years ago, with a success which encouraged the building 
of a theatre capable of seating 1,600 people. It was finished in 
1895, but, as we are informed, has never yet been used. Selzach 
can be reached by rail, and there is tolerable accommodation at 
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two towns within easy access. Performances will be given every 
Sunday from June 20th to September 19th inclusive, a morning 
and alternoon representation each day. As at Oberammergau, 
both Old and New Testament will furnish subjects for the play, 
principally shown in the form of tableaux trom the Old Testa- 
ment story and of more dramatic rendering of the New. 


A correspondent, writing in further appreciation of the plan 
of making what may be called small mattresses of bracken in a 
pond, to give shelter to the larva and srails on which trout like 
to feed, draws attention to a simple and effective method of 
giving them the shade which they like but which is sometimes 
hard for them to find. This method is to make some screens ol 
wire-netting on wooden frames. In the netting, through its 
meshes, is planted watercress. The cress does not require to 
touch the bottom with its roots, and is thus better than 
most kinds of aquatic weed for the purpose. Then, when the 
cress is planted so as to form a mat, the screen can be launched 
out into the pond, left to wander at the will of the winds, or be 
moored in a desirable spot. Besides giving shade to the trout, 
it gives feeding for the molluscs. Obviously, since the roots do 
not need to go down to the bottom, the plan is suited even to the 
deepest lakes, and it is beautifully simple. 


THE BERLIN HORN €XHIBITION. 


LTHOUGH somewhere there 
is such a thing as the 
best stag’s head in exist 
ence (for there is, i sup- 
pose, a best in every- 

thing), we are never likely to see it. 
Were anyone to send a photograph 
of it, as such, to Country Lire, | 
make boid to prophesy that the 
Editot would be busy for the next 
few weeks endeavouring to dis- 
criminate between rival claimants. 
In each case there would be one 
good reason, at all events in the 
eyes of their respective owners, why 
these heads should severally be 
considered the best. Not all the 
arguments in the world would 
convince them that the other heads 
under consideration justly rivalled 
theirs. There would be only one 
convincing and impossible test. 
Put the clock back, let each man 
see the head which most closely 
rivalled his own in the flesh for five 
seconds at 1ooyds.—and miss it. 
With even greater certainty | would 
wager that each of those unhappy 
men would go their respective ways 
still, it is true, declaiming their own 
trophies unsurpassed, but with a 
rider added to the effect that they 


had each, once in their lives, seen THE EMPEROR'S 


a head to which theirs were but 
miserable knobbers! There is the longest, the widest, the 
thickest, the roughest, the most symmetrical, the head with 
the greatest number of points; 
but is there anywhere, I wonder, 
a head combining all these qualities 
in such a degree that without 
hostile criticism it can be described 
as the best? <A recent discussion 
in a contemporary, at all events 
so far as wapiti are concerned, 
seems to point to an answer in the 
negative. 

I do not know what standard 
is adopted at the annual exhibition 
of heads held in Germany; but it 
seems to me that a very important 
point with regard to judging a 
head lies in the general appearance 
of a trophy. A head with a large 
number of points is almost certain 
to lose in length and_ general 
appearance, and, to take an 
example, as we may well do from 
the Colonies, the Wairarapa heads, 
with but few exceptions, fall into 
far less graceful and symmetrical 
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from Otago. It is all a matter of 


taste. One man prefers a_ head 
with a large number of points and 
a thick, heavy horn; another 


sacrifices points to length, and so 
one could vo on ringing the changes 
All are agreed as to What consti- 
tutes a good head, but it would 
be a difficult matter to pick out 
the best head from a dozen 
selected trophies. Indeed, it seems 
a mistake to give prizes at ali in 
the manner in which they are 
given in Germany. By all means 
have exhibitions and, if necessary, 
prizes for general excellence of 
type; but to pick out one particular 
thing ol any sort and say, “Thi 
is the best thine of tts class; we 
will give it a prize,” is unprofitable. 
| feel somewhat diffident in stating 
my opinions when | know that 
these lines may be read by many 
who are far better qualified to write 


about stays. l take it, however, 
that to be in the first class a 
stag’s head must be tully grown 


and possess length, span, beam, 
good quality of horn, well-developed 
and sharp points and, as | have 
already said, general beauty of out 
line, which includes symmetry, wild 
FIRST PRIZE. ness, etc. Personally I do not admire 

the German type of head, which ts 
only a matter of taste. My ideal stag would be a_ perfect! 
developed royal. The nearest approach to it that | have eve 
seen was the head of one stag shot 
by Mr. Hodgkinson in North Otago, 
of which a photograph appeared in 
these pages last July. 

Included in this article is a list 
of heads exhibited at the fifteenth 
German Horn Exhibition held at 
Berlin. The event is an annua! one, 
the idea having originated with the 
Emperor. It opens on January 27th, 
his birthday, and closed this yeat 
on February 16th. As will be seen, 
it consisted of horns and trophies 
of wild animals killed in Germany 
during 1go8, and by German sports- 
men in foreign countries. As illus 
trating the interest taken in the 
exhibition it may be mentioned 
that since I&8g4 something like 
21.000 specimens have been 
shown. The Emperor presents 
two cups lor the two best 
German red deer heads, no stipula- 
tion apparently being made as to 


+ 
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enclosed or unenclosed lands, though t 
heads from enclosed forests have been 


those from open forests. There were 
I Ken Dene 
Shot in Csermany 
In n tor ts 4 { & 
In enclosed forest I | 17 
I al , § >3 
) Shot in Austria-llungary I 1 ? 
Pota ’ 9 IS 
2 FALLOW Dt 
62 antlers (including 15 from f 
3 \Moost 
5 antlers (2 shot in Canada, 3 
} ROEBUCK 
1.037 horns (including If shot in 
5 CHAMOIS 
ool t t Te 
Py ;90 specimens of diticrent horns, heads a 
European and other 


ER BOLDT: 


his vear for the first time 
arranged separately from 
Sent to it: 


‘ / , 
14 28 a , $7 
> 76 Q 7 7 1 250 
j Ss 1 rt) 
30 S4 So 27 7 1 270 
ER, 
reign courntrics), 


hot in Norway) 


loreign countric 


ing §1 shot in Austria-Ilungary). 


nd stuffed animals’ heads from 


untries 


lor a stag’s head from an enclosed forest to be awarded the first 


prize the enclosed area must be ove 


‘7,000 acres in extent. 


This, | imagine, 1s an innovation, as last year a silver medal was 
presented to Count Hugo Henckel von Donnersmark for a head 


killed in an enclosed § area ol 


carcely larger, as was _ pointed 
Mr. Millais, than Savernake or \ 
enclosed forests in Germany cove 


do th big Highland deer forests, I 


3,500 acres, a space 
out at the time’ by 
Vindsor. Some of the 
r as much” ground as 
ymninten in Kast Prussia. 
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the [Emperor’s preserves, extending to 54,000 acres; those of 
Prince Henry of Pless and of Prince Solms-Baruth covering 
25,000 acres; while others are of still greater extent. In 
Scotland one stag to twenty-five or thirty hinds is a reasonable 
proportion, but in some of the enclosed forests in Germany one 
stag one hind is the rule. 

lhe head in one of the illustrations is, I fancy, unique. | 
know of two wild Scottish stags’ heads carrying an extra 
point on one horn between the bay and tray tines, and I killed 
a head of this kind in Otago, but I have never seen or heard 
of a stag throwing out long, well-developed points from this 
position on both beams. The photograph shows the extra 
points very clearly, and though there may have been finer heads 
in the exhibition, | have included this on account of its very 
unusual character. 

Nearly, if not quite, as much attention is bestowed in 
Germany on roe as red deer. They are not regarded, as is 
the case in many parts of the Highlands, in the light of public 
nuisances, but as warrantable beasts of the chase. In any well 
cared-for forest in Germany a sportsman would as soon think of 
killing a roe with a shot-gun as he would of peppering a stag 
with No.6 shot. The rifle is the only weapon with which to 
kill a roe, and it is with the rifle that he is stalked in Germany. 
In August a favourite method of circumventing the little deer is 
by means of a roe cail. I obtained one from Germany, but 
have never had an opportunity of using it in Scotland. To be 
successtul in this form of sport there must be plenty of roe on 
the ground, when it becomes most exciting. The tone of the 
call can be regulated, and on hearing it the love-sick buck makes 
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for the sound at the top of his speed. He givesa very difficult 
shot as a rule, being quick to detect the fraud, and seldom 
stands for more than a second. RANK WALLACE. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


NESTING OF THE HERON, 

HE heron, or, as it is called in Scotland, the ‘* craggit heron,” is 
perhaps the earliest of our birds to commence nesting opera- 
tions. Why this should be so it is difficult to see, unless the 
very slow growth of the young herons in the nest has something 
to do with it. Although many of the young are hatched as early 
as the first week in April, very few indeed have left the nests by 

the first week in July, which is a full three months, During all this time the 
parent birds are constantly catering for the wants of the hungry youngsters, 
and in the calm of a summer’s evening may be seen, either singly or in pairs, 
flying at a great height as they wing their way to distant fishing-grounds 
across the hills, One penalty that the herons pay for their early nesting is 
that frequently the young birds are blown from the nests during the heavy 
gales which often prevail in early April, as the nest of the heron is a very 
loosely built structure and the top is almost flat, so tat naturally, when a gale 
comes on, the youthful herons have a very bad time of it indeed, and are 
often found lying dead beneath the nest. Herons, as far as my experience 
goes, do not rebuild and add to the same nest vear afier year to the same 
extent as rooks, but seem to prefer to make new nests, probably because they 
find these are more secure and do not catch the wind to the same extent 
However, the same structure is frequently used two years in succession. 
Ilerons seem to possess a certain amount of intelligence, as they very rarely 


luild their nests in trees havir g branches near the ground, but choose those 
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with trunks quite devoid of branches till near 
the top, and thus extremely difficult to climb 
rhe 


sooner, and are, in the heronry with which I 


nests are built in early March, or even 


im most familiar, constructed chiefly of birch 
rough 
branches, and lined with thin birch twigs. 


twigs, with a yroundwork of fir 


The eggs number from three to five, and are 


of a beautiful sky-blue colour and very 


rounded in shape The parent birds are 


fairly close sitters, and sometimes will not 
rise from the nest till the tree on which it is 


built is shaken violently. When disturbed, 


the whole colony fly backwards and forwards 


uttering their harsh call-note ; but if the 


intruder remains quiet for a short time, 


they soon have their confidence restored and 


their evgs 


commence to brood on eggs once 


more 
COMPARED EAGLE, 


The golden eagle is another early nester, 


WITH THE GOLDEN 
but I have never known the young hatched 


out before April cgth. — It is supposed that 
the incubation of the eagle is forty days, but 
this statement is difficult to corroborate, as 
the eagle commences to brood when there is 
generally a foot or two of srow covering its 
nesting-ground, and if the 


disturbed at this time 


hen bird were 
and made to leave her 
result 
that the eggs would be destroyed by frost, 
lake th The 
uplands are, at the date of (March 


an average depth of 


nest, the almost certain would be 


present season, lor instance, 
writing 
30th), covered with 
snow of fully 2ft., and yet the eagles who-e 
have not 


nesting sites been snowed up are 


it present sitting hard. It is wonderful how 


independent the king of birds is of the 


While 


the snow has disappeared, the eagle, if her 


weather. o.her birds must wait till 


nest be on a tree, repairs it almost at the 


same time each year, be the weather fine or 


stormy, and broods on her eggs with snow 


and {frost all around her. lo show that tie 


egys of the eagle are not invulnerable to 


cold, the following incident may be worth 


About the 


\pril an ornithologist discovered an eagle’s 


while narrating. middle of 


nest ina Scotch fir at a height of close on 


2,000It. above sea-level. The day was in- 


tepsely cold, with frost and showers of 


snow; but the finder of the nest made the 
mistake of putting the parent bird off het 
very loth 


evys (though he told me she was 


to go, and peered over the side of the 


hest 
it him before she took wing) He then 
climbed the tree, examined the eges and 


departed ; but an eagle is a very timid bird, 
ind evidently this indivicual did not summon 
up sullictent Courage to return for som 
At all events, 
unfertile, and it says 


that it 


time, 


one of the eggs was rendered 
nuch for the vitality of 
the other withstood the cold, It 
may vive the reader some idea of the con 


ditions un 





er which the eagle broods on her 





g 
1s when it is stated that, quite a 


S 


after incubation must have been commenced, 


month 


the winter snow still lay practically unbroken 
beneath the tree. FE ivlets, although hatched 
considerably later than the young heron, are 
usually fully fledged and ready to leave the 
evrie by early July ; but, occasionally, when 
the nesting site has been under snow in the 
early spring, and the eagles have been com 


pelled to wait for more favouralle weather 


conditions, the eavlets been in the 


have 
evrie as late as the first week in Septemiser 
ARE Ff 


Though 


AGLES ON THE INCREASE ? 

difficult question to answer 
with any degree of exactness, I should be 
that 


has been an 


inclined to say within recent years 


there increase of the species 


in the Highlands. Every year quitea large 
number of eagles nest in the Highiand deer 
forests, and, for the most part, rear their 
families in comparative safety, thanks to the 
protection afforded them by 
proprietors. It 
that e¢ 


numerous in any district, 


mest ol the 


landed must be borne in 


mind gles could never be really 


as « single pair 
of these birds require an extensive hunting- 
and drive off 


groun 1, any strange eagles 


may happen to their 
Phey 
offspring towards the end of the 


which tre spiss on 


ground, drive off even their own 


summer, 
fend for 


after them to 


themselves, and it has 


they have taught 


been affirmed by 
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well-known authorities that many of the 


young eagles leave this country and make 
their homes in the Highlands of Spain and 
other countries. In support of this view, 
it is a fact that the eagles do not seem to 
be increasing proportionately to the number 


birds 


of young reared annually in this 
country, and that portion of Scotland 
where eagles are allowed to nest with 


impunity is not so extensive as might be 


imagined, as wherever there are grouse 


moors, eagles are treated as and 
ruthle sly shot down in 


Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 


vermin 
defiance of the 
It thus seems 


not improbable that a certain number of 
young eagles migrate each year; but this 
notwithstanding, it can truthfully be said 


that the eagle is comparatively numerous 


in many of the wilder districts of the 
Highlands. 

CORMORANTS AS GREGARIOUS BIRDS 
Phough nesting in colones, cormorants 
are rarely seen in flocks out of the nesting 
the be: 


season, so at inning of the present 


year IT was rather surprised lately to see a 
tlock of 


ata river 


thirty together on the sands 
The 


engaged in preening themselves 


some 
were busily 
Many of 


ir wings spread, 


estuary. birds 


them were standing with the 
} 


and flapping them with a curious vibrating 
movement, doubtless so that they should be 
thoroughly dried SETON GORDON. 


LATIN NAMES OF 
ENGLISH PLANTS. 
I i recretted that 
the science of botany is en 


cumbered with what seems to 
be a strange and uncouth lan- 


sometimes 


vuage, and the wish has beey 
often expressed tliat it were possible 
British plants simply 
The brietest 
consideration is, however, sufficient 
that for purpose 
among botanists of different nation- 
alities a uniform system of nomen 
clature is necessary. Charming and 
full of interest as are the old english 
names ot wild flowers, 
totally inadequate, as experience has 
shown, for the purpose of idenwtih 
cation. The with 
regard to the verification of species 
which existed in England and on 
the Continent up to the time of 
Linnwus affords abundant evidence 


to ce 
by British 


ivnate 
names. 


to show scientific 


they ire 


dense contusion 


on this point. It will be at once 
admitted that it was 
introduced order, precision and cer- 
tainty the realm of botanica 


nomenclature, 


Linnaeus who 
into | 
This he accomplished 
bv means of his artificial system and 
method of 


his binomial naming 


plants, Each species was hence- 
forth to have but two names, a 
generic and a specific one. The 
one had reference to his artificial 
system: the other determined the 
individual plant. The one was to 


be, as it were, the surname; the 
other was to distinguish the different 
members of the family. With regard 
to generic names, such as indicated 
some striking peculiarity in the family, 
they 
in the opinion of Linnius they were 
‘the best of all.” Hence to a family 
of plants that inhabits sandy place 

he gave the Arenaria; to 
another that loves muddy situations 

Limosella:; to a third, with bladder 

like pit hers in the leaves, Utricu- 
laria. The three leaflets of the Clover, 
or Tretoil, suggested the happy name 


were much to be commended; 


name 


lrifolium, and the chequered petals 
of the Snake’s-head, a plant abundan: 
in the damp meadows of Oxford 
the Fritillaria, from a Latir 
word meaning a dice-box. In like 


name 
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| ted t family of G ll, Litho 
‘ larjoram, Origanum 
f { t place ‘rope nan whether of 
, , t i ipp priately be used to 
‘ " t urna | ! \ given by 
| t t t family of Candytuft because of the many 
1 or Spain. In like manner the 
ca plant abounds on the banks of 
vel i I mothe Line try. | rom the early day > 
tany it t to ded ite ceriain plants to the 
f dist ed pe ; Thus the old Greek name 
i en ute the physician of Juba, a Moorish 
e, and Gentiana rtalises a king of Illyria. The same 
presel the memory of benefactors to the science 
Linnea ind the generic names of many plants 
ran 1 botanist Ile himself elected the 
Lay une f] I Linnwa boreali . “long o erlooked, 
| fl earl i the most appropriat speci 
I to tra ume to mankind, 
Lhe ( l — iT ria, a gra y \ly ne pial t, to be 
din Yor! i Scotland as well as in the Alps, com 
j i } a ] r > botanist ind correspon 
ent f Linnaus, one of whom excelled in the knowledge of 
LIT e p mu wd the other im that of Grasses, Other 
fries ind a ints of Linnawus are commemorated in the 
! Wil ra, ‘ find a place in the London Catalovue 
Plant Montia, or Water-Blinks, after J. de Monti, 
Itai bota t Lud la, ifter Ludwig “of Leipsic, 
eems to have first discovered the plant; Sherardia, ot 
lield-M er, from the ninent English botanist Sherard, who 
inded the ¢ r of Botany at Oxtord and bequeathed to the 
{ ! I \ i ury ind herbarium of 12,000 species ,; and 
sibthor n ho woof Dr. Sib rp, who afterwards succeeded 
1) t Vs rship of Botany which William Sherard 
ul estat ed \ few other English names are commemorated 
f] ; The pretty litthe Teesdalia, abundant on the 
ol \Voolmer lorest and elsewhere, 1s so called 
er Robert Teesdale, a Yor lire botanist who was gardener 
e beat Carlisle at Castle Howard. Another Yorkshire 
i t Kept in memory by th enu Polieldia The zealous 
" u { Miss Hutchins are rememtered in the genus Hutchinsia, 
Sir Thomas Gage of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, in 
(y Lhe | utitul litthe Alpine fern Woodsia, to be tound 
n Scotland and North Wales, is named after an 
ph Woods, who added several new plants 
( flora. Two of our Orchids are named after Engiish 
L ra, or Twav-blade, commemorates Dr. Martin 
Lister, a trie nd correspondent of the illustrious John Ray ; and 
(; vera, @& very rare peck ometimes found in fir woods 
’ North, 1 ills the servi of Mr. John Goodyer of Maple 
Lun » in Hampshire, “a great lover and curious searcher of 
plants, y first brought to light a number of rare English 
(ne ot I une must be mentioned, that of Edward 
| ‘ Lhwyd, the celebrated antiquary, who became keeper 
ot t \ nolean Mu im at Oxford about the year 160g0, 
Ile t eed repeatedly, we ire | . “all over Wale “hg and 
ered several new ecies, \mong them, on the rocky 
| ts vdon, | rie icross the lovely little A pine 


to exist in Britain, which ts now called, 


tfter it erer, he vala,. 

bh ’ el name, n I , aS we have seen, ot a ingle 
ibstantive, beu fixed, Linnaus, adopting a hint thrown out 
y Prof r Kivimi of Leipsic, proces i to construct what he 
tilled t lil or sp hic nan \ trivial name was to consist of 
! megie ad] , expre ive, as Ial iS possibie, of the 
per liffers ; among the individuals of the 
or tailine this, of m triking and obvious character. 
\nd the tio of his trivial or specific names the 
enius of the reat DbotAnIst Is most con picuous. lle possessed 
i happy tacults yf ny upon me characteristic of a 
dl n hed it from its near relatives, and of 
dl bing it ma nule Latin word. ‘Thus, we have in th 
british flora three pecies of the enu Melampyrum, or Cow 
wheat, which, in addition to then ntihec distinctions, vary in 
thes ibitat on lation, They are to be found re pectively in 

pastures, in woo ind im cornhelds. Linnaus therefore di 
tingu the species t Melampyrum pratense, M. sylva 
ticum, M. arvense. Ihe tamily of Sedges, which bears the 
eneric name ot Carex i large and intricate one, and to have 


und suitable names for the many species must have taxed the 
ingenuity even of the Swedish botanist. In many instances he 


Thine their place of growth the n irk of distinction. We meet 


with Ca irenaria (growing in sandy places), rupestris (on 
rocks), montana (in mountainous districts), saxatilis (among 
sylvatica (in woods). The time of flowering often 

mike in excellent distinction. There are two pecies of the 
| ful Leucojyum, or Snowflake, to be found in England, 
vel thus distinguished by Linnaeus: L. vernum 

1 ering in the spi ind L. wstivum (in the summer). 

A ilar distinction marks the two species of Scilla, or 
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Sguill. There is S. verna, so abundant and exquisite on 
the cliffs of Cornwall and Wales in early spring, and 
S. autumnalis. 

In a few instances only, proper names are used as specific 
terms; they have generally been reserved for the names of 
genera, Still, we find a Potentilla called after Sir Robert 
Sibbald, the first Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh; a Knotgrass after our great naturalist, John Ray ; 
and a Viola after Wiliam Curtis, the author of the ‘“ Fiora 
Londinensis.””. The employment of geographical terms 1s hardly 
to be commended, as few plants are sufficientiy local to justify 
their use. ‘The Globe-flower (T. europzeus), it is true, is confined 
to Europe; but the Bladder-seed (P. cornubiense) is fou d in 
Devon as well as in Cornwall, and the Lovage (L. scoticum) else- 
vhere than in Scotland. It will be allowed from these illustra- 
tions that, though ‘* what we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,”’ yet that there lie: behind the names of 
british plants, in Latin no less than in English, a history of no 
inconsiderable interest. Joun VauGHaNn. 


IMAGINATIONS IN LEAD 


HEN John Thomas Smith the antiquary was 
rambling about London in the early years of 
the nineteenth century the Piccadilly lead-yards 
were fresh in people’s memories. John Cheere’s 
death in 1787 meant the closing of the last and 

the most famous, but Dickenson’s, Manning’s and particularly 
Carpenter’s were well known. I have found an invoice of 
Manning’s (but he spelt himself T. Maning) for garden orna- 
ments supplied to Captain Gough, a director of the East India 
( ompany : 


1720. Aug. 23 Neptune ss -@ @ 
Mercury & Fame 12 12 oO 

Nov. 17 2 Boares Ss S$ oOo 

2 large Vases 25 Oo oO 

Waggon & Car 117 Oo 


6S 17 Oo 


Of these only one boar remains; but it is a very convincing 
beast and is possessed by Mr. John Ford, at Enfield Old Park, 
where it has leaden companions in a minstrel and in the 
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shepherd, to which 
|. T. Smith refers 
in his “Life of 
Nollekens.” Smith 
went with Nolle 
kens and his wite 
to visit an old lady, 
“*quite of the oid 
schooi,”” who lived 
near Hampstead 
Heath. “ Her eve 
greens were cut 
into the shapes of 
various birds, and 
Cheere’s leaden 
painted figures of 
a shepherd and 
shepherdess were 
objects of much 
admiration with 
her neighbours.” 
Mr. Ford’s garden 
1S, however, not 
interesting only by 
reason of its lead 
work. He and his 
father before him 
have made a col 
lection of the dis 
jecta membra of de- 
molished historical Vrs Deives Broughton 
buildings which 

may safely be called unique. ‘The pedestal for a lead Kneeling 
Slave is formed of two carved stones, which once supported the 
chancel arch (one on either side) of St. Mary Somerset in Lowet 
Thames Street. the first of Wren'’s churches to fall to the 
destroyer. ‘Two lawns are divided by the arcading which came 
from the top of the tower of St. Dionis Backchurch, also a Wren 
building, when it was destroyed in 1878. These are but two 
examples representative of many equally interesting. But to 
return to leadwork. Another maker not mentioned by |]. T. 
Smith was John Nest (if this be not a corruption of John van 
Nost). He supplied to Captain Goff (so he translated Gough) 


in 172 


od 4 alga It 


REVNARD 


2 Estridges 6/t. high 20 0 O 
2 Cocketresses 7 oO O 


The ostriches are now at Myddleton House, Waltham Cross, 
the coc ka- 
trices have 
flown to 
limbo. Lions 
and theit 
mates, grey- 
hounds, deer, 
dogs and 
Captain 
© Gofl’s” boar 
ure fanililar 
enough ex 
amples of 
leadwork, but 
generally they 
lie pleasantly 
and _ formally 
on stone 
pedestals. In 
the case ol 
the fox steal 
ing away with 
a lowl now 
illustrated, the 
figure ceases 
to have any- 
thing to do 
with art and 
becomes an 
illusion in 
lead, a 
AT ROUWSHAM. theatrical 

trick, far 
removed from the spirit of the formal garden. Perhaps the 
most amusing example of this type is the lead cow at Biel 
House, Haddingtonshire. Could any landscape produce a more 





CUPID & THE SWAN: 


convine ing cow fr 

At Weald Hall, brentwood, is the peccant fox, and also the 
sportsman who is closing his left eye so carefully as he aims. 
This is another example of the illusion type ot figure, and, oddly 
enough, there is a replica at Biel to look atter, but, we may trust. 
not to fire at, the cow. The sportsman is doubtless “a 
gamekeeper, for J. T. Smith gives ‘‘gamekeepers shooting ” 
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among the 
*imaginatio i) 
lead” from the 
Piceadilly lead 
vards. lhe 
propriety ol a 
gyamekeepet 
shooting a_ fox, 
even if caucht 
im flagrante delicti 
and unquestion 
ably robbing a 


hen-roost, may be 
left to modern 
casuists to deter 
mine. Much 
more in the spirit 
of the formal 
garden is the 
charming swan 
with Cupid a-back 
which we find at 
Rousham, where 
Kent remodelled 
the gardens in 
his classical 
manner. lL have 
not vet found who 
supplied Went 


with his lead 
THI THIEF. Copyright work. It might 
be John Cheere, 
whose workshop was at Hyde Park Corner. Robert Lloyd, in 
the “Cit’s Country Box,” refers to him: 
And now from Hyde Park Curner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rom 


Ilere s juabby Cupids tak their places 
With Venus and the clumsy Gra 
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Apollo there with aim so clever 

Stretches his leaden bow for ever 

And there without the pow’r to fly 

Stands fixed a tip-toe Mercury. 
It will be agreed that “ squabby ” would be a railing accusation 
if applied to the boy who so lightly rides the swan at Rousham. 
but it is fair comment in the case of a ¢ 


old wardens. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


reat many lead Cupids in 
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SZRA FRARY had 
been dead exactly 
4 twelve months when 
Isaac =Finch saw’ Ezra’s 
“eflidge”’ standing beside the 
mill fleet bordering the priory marsh. Walking homeward 
along the marsh wall after sunset, but while there was still light 
in the west, Isaac noticed “it” standing by the fleet some time 
before he reached the marsh. When he was within a few yards 
of the dyke he recognised the face and form of the man in whose 
old cottage he was living, and who had been found dead on 
the lower floor of the marsh mill. Old Josiah Freestone, the 
“cunning man” of Meredyke, had prophesied to Isaac that 
Ezra, to whom death had come in a mysterious way, would 
“walk” if his restless ghost were not “read down” or “ laid”; 
but in Meredyke there was a general belief that the old windmill 
would be the scene of the “walking.” So Isaac, during the 
twelve months he had been in charge of the lonely mill in the 
midst of the marsh level, had been prepared for the appearance 
of the “effidge”; that is to say, he had learnt by heart the 
laying spell old Josiah had written out for him, and he had done 
his best to grow house-leek, or, as he called it, “ Jupiter's 
Beard,” on the red-tiled roof of the lean-to shed beside the mill. 

When, however, the “effidge” appeared to him unexpectedly 
by the side of the mill fleet, a chill numbness made him unable 
to think or speak, and it was only when he had reached his 
cottage, shut and locked the door, and opened the old brass- 
bound Bible and laid it open on the doormat, that, to his wife’s 
alarm and amazement, he breathlessly gasped out, “In the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, why troublest 
thou me?” 

He spent a sleepless night, notwithstanding that before 
going to bed the Bible was removed from the outer doorway and 
placed outside the bedroom door; but when day dawned upon 
the marshes, revealing the cattle browsing complacently on the 
lush grass of the priory marsh, his mind became more at ease, 
and he asked himself what he had to fear. He was not, he told 
himself, the only man in Meredyke who had seen an “ effidge.” 
John Abishaw, who lived down the dark driftway leading from the 
uplands to the marshes, had often seen that of Zack Whincop, 
who drowned himself in the driftway pond; Ben Hatcher 
had spent a whole night in the marshes because he had found 
the same “ effidge”’ seated by the doorway where Zack had been 
accustomed to smoke his pipe in the days before his mind “ took 
to wandering”; and Reuben Girling,a very old man who lived in 
a wattle-and-daub cottage on the bank of the Black Fleet, had 
even seen the Devil come out of the fleet and vanish suddenly 
in the midst of a neighbouring turf dole. John, Ben and Reuben 
were none the worse for their uncanny experiences ; indeed, old 
Reuben had “ come in for” money since his encounter with the 
Evil One. So Isaac, growing bold when he found the priory 
marsh wearing its wonted aspect and the waters of the mill 
fleet untroubled, comforted himself with the knowledge that he 
and Ezra had always been good friends, so that the latter was 
unlikely to have a grudge against him fos having stepped into a 
dead man’s shoes. 

A week later the “ effidge ” appeared in the mill. There had 
been a heavy rain and the marsh dykes were brimming with 
water; so Isaac kept the mill going till late at night. Seated by 
the little iron stove on which he boiled his tea-kettle and 
occasionally a few plovers’ eggs, he turned his head at feel- 
ing a chill draught from the doorway and saw Ezra standing at 
the foot of the ladder leading to the upper storey of the mill. 
lhe lonely millman again found his mind a blank whet he tried 
to recollect the words of the laying spell; but his fear was not so 
great as when the apparition first appeared ; and before he could 
move or speak it had climbed silently nearly to the top of the 
ladder, where it disappeared. Isaac was certain that it did not 
enter the upper storey of the mill. and although he could not tell 






what suggested the idea to him, he 
suddenly felt convinced that Ezra’s 
death had been due to a fall from 
the ladder 6n to the floor of the 
mill. 

During the ensuing month the “ effidge 
appearances, either by the side of the fleet or in the old mill. 
It was encountered not only by Isaac, but by his wife and by 
Ben Hatcher, who saw it while he was crossing the marsh 
wall after a day's eel-picking on the river. Everyone in Mere- 
dyke had by this time become aware that the marsh level was 
again “harnted,”’ and the marshmen and cattle-tenders made 
much of the fact that the green plovers had abandoned the 
priory marsh, in which they had nested from time immemorial. 
Isaac came in for a good deal of whispered sympathy in con 
sequence of his having to live in the midst of the haunte.! 
level; but so long as the apparition left him undisturbed in his 
home he was careful to avoid giving utterance to any remark , 
that might be offensive to supernatural powers. When, how 
ever, he was about to enter his cottage one moonlight nigh 
and saw the “effidge" pass through the doorway betore him, 
he decided that, as his own spells were powerless to lay the 
restless spirit. he must seek the aid of someone more exper! 
enced in dealing with supernatural affairs. 

He knew it was useless to go to the Rector for assistance ; 
for the Rector was a disbeliever in the supernatural as_ the 
marsh-folk understood it, and when one of them came to him 
with a story of an “ effidge” or an “ overlooking ”’ 
to his visitor that he should either ‘ sign the pledge ” 
a doctor. The only person likely to be able to help him was old 
Josiah Freestone, whose “ cunning” was known to be equal to 
that of any “white wizard” in the marshlands, and who had 
more than once been successful in laying a ghost. 

Old Josiah was not easily persuaded to go down into the 
marshes; indeed, he firmly refused to do so until it came to his 
knowledge that all Meredyke had been informed of his aid having 
been sought, and then he stipulated th it no one should accompany 
him except his son Matthew, a pale-faced, scared-looking dyke 
drawer, whose life was made miserable by his belief in omens, 
overlooking and the evil eye. With this melancholic confederate, 
the “cunning man” arrived at linch’s cottage just before sunset 
of a dismal, drizzling day, the confederate carrying, almost at 
arm's length, a small black bag. They were received in silence 
by Finch and his wife, who ushered them into the damp-walled 
keeping-room, where the old man had an armchair drawn up to 
the table, at which he seated himself with the black bag placed 
before him. His son, with open mouth and staring eyes, stood 
behind him, while the millman and his wife sat beside the empty 
fireplace, casting furtive glances towards the door and the dark 
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corners of the room. 

Very deliberately the “cunning man” drew from his bag a 
dingy, leather-bound book with bluish pages, on which there was 
much writing in a cramped, old-fashioned hand. With the book 
lying open before him, he then produced a_ short w ind of witch 
hazel, laying it on the family Bible, already placed in the 
centre of the table. An ancient pair of heavy-rimmed spectacles 
were then adjusted, and, having signed to his son to open the 
door of the room, he began to read from the leather-bound book : 
“In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, let the 
dead who walks cease from troubling those who are alive. Let 
the dead who walks come to this house for the last time, that a 
place of rest may be found for him.” 

Three times the old man read these lines from the book , 
then he told his son to close the door and stand before it with the 
Bible in bis hands. He himself, having risen to his feet, took up 
the hazel wand and waved it in the air, afterwards making 
motions with it as though he were driving 
before him. Matthew, at the door, trembled audibly, while 
‘inch and his wile sat speechless. Three times round 
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or his wife: 
hazel, by 
pri on. 

Only a few years have passed since the “ effidge” made 
its last appearance; but the marsh folk of Meredyke affirm 
that after it was “read down” by Josiah Freestone it was 
seen no more at the millman’s house, in the miil, or on the 
marsh level. 


while over it was suspended the wand of witch- 
means of which the ghost had been driven into its 
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Hike duck with 
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bird, viz 
catch the descripti 
lor have not we 
in England applied 
the somewtit pro- 
uc names of bald 
coot, hald 
ind bald pate to 
this very bird; 
and have not out 
Celtic brethren of 
the Kmet ild Isle 
written it down as 


duc k 


the white faced 
diver ? Yet bv 
way ot ontrast 
and as tending to 


show that all our 
( eltic 
do not 


neighbours 

think in 
equivalent 
t is worthy of 
note that the 
Welsh have 
liter illy seized 
upon the over 
end of the bird’s 
anatomy a the 
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a white blaze on his forehead—such 1 
pressive and picturesque equivalent in 
the Icelandic word Blesénd, the name 
the Icelanders to the bird we know 


uur inland lakes and waters. 


m that this same conspicuous feature of the 
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, its white forehead and bill, has also been the first to 


ye of other peoples than the Icelanders. 
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feature from which to give it a name, to wit, its short 
tail, and have handed the bird down to the posterity of 
St. David as cwta-iar, the bob-tailed hen. And it is from the 
first portion, cwta (meaning short, or, as applied to birds, bob- 
tailed) of this double-barrelled designation that our English 
word coot is derived, from all of which it is approximately 
safe to infer that if a stranger to all the four nations concerned 
(some well-disposed Scotsman, for instance) had briefly to sum 
up the chief cha- 
racteristic of their 
peoples from the 
respective names 
given to this 
somewhat com 
monplace bird, he 
would probably 
conclude that the 
Icelanders (like 
the Scots) were 
poetic and imagin- 
ative; that the 
English and the 
Irish were plainly 
prosaic, while the 
Welsh were posi- 
tively plebeian — 
a Classification 
which would pro- 
bably provoke 
* controversial 
dissent” from the 
present-day repre- 
sentatives of some 
of the races con- 
cerned. And, ifonly 
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to add one more to the humours of the 
national imaginations and nomencla- 
tures, it is also worthy of being noted 
that this same bird which has inspired 
some peoples to call it a “duck” bas 
also moved others to call it a “hen.” 
Which sets one wondering whether it 
was by way of compromise, and as 
though to “bridge the aqueous gulf” 
that lies between the ideas embodied in 
those simple designations, that the idea 
of having a hen, which, without be- 
coming a duck, was perfec tly at home 
upon the water “struck home.” Be 
that as it may, the nearest relative of 
the coot has come down to us as the 
water-hen. Yet even here the humours 
of the situation once more shine through, 
for is not the subject of this article, the 
coot, a good deal more of a water-hen 
than the water-hen herself? 

But a truce to the etymologists, 
and to the primitive workers in names 
and epithets, who have called them into 
existence. Let us turn our attention to 
the living birds themselves. In the W. Bickerton 
reed-fringed margin of a certain quiet 
lake in the quiet county of Hertfordshire a pair of coots and a 
pair of little grebes or dabchicks had made their nests within some 
12ft. to r5ft. of each other, and within about the same distance 
outwards from the shore of the lake. The close proximity 
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of the two nests supplied the occasion for a very interesting 
comparison, that, viz., as to the present - day resultants in 
the two cases of the same evolutionary forces acting on two 
totally distinct classes of water-loving birds—the coots and the 
yrebes. Both live almost entirely in or - 
upon the water; both are perfectly 
adapted, though in different degrees, to 
the aquatic life; both—in_ contra- 
distinction, for instance, to those other 
essentially water-loving birds, the ducks 
and geese—choose it as the element 
upon which to carry through their 
nesting operations. Yet the differences 
in their arrangements for doing this are 
simply extraordinary, and, as has been 
suggested, they aptly illustrate the fact 
that birds of the same habitat and 
element have achieved the same object 
in entirely dissim‘lar ways, by each 
following its own family track along the 
evolutionary high road by which Nature 
herself has prompted both of them to 
travel. 

As I stood at the water’s edge and 
gazed, half in thought and half in 
wonder, at the strange comparison—a 
Nature-miracle done in commonplace— 
before me, the spirit of the inevitable 
“Why” broke forth within me. Why 
should the dabchick build a compara- 
tively small nest only some 4in. or 6in. = W, Bickerton. 
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above the surface of the water, while the coot makes het 
some 12in., 15in., or even 18in. high? Why should the 
dabchick seem almost to build her nest down into the water 
while the coot, on the other hand, aims at building hers 
right up out of and above it? Why 
should the dabchick anchor the founda- 
tions of her floating home by reeds 
submerged to other reeds in like situa- 
tion, while the coot lashes hers by and 
to the reeds above the water? Why 
is the dabchick’s nest a_ flat-topped, 
closely-compacted mass of dark, reek 
ing, water-sodden weeds and reeds 

the very acme of home discomforts 
as most birds understand them 

cold, wet and apparently wretched, 
while the coot, using the same material 
and in the same environment, builds 
up a large, bulky, ofttimes straggling 
nest, less closely compacted, but kept 
high and dry above the water, and in 
the form of a large, well-rounded cup 
or basin to contain her treasures, and 
cosily shaped and warmly lined for the 
comfort of herself and offspring? Why 
should the dabchick be content with 
four or five eggs, while the coot lays 
twice that number? Why does the 
dabchick always cover up her eggs 
belore she leaves them, while the coot, 
in the same situation and presumably 
with the same enemies to contend 
against, never makes the slightest attempt to conceal hers, though 
she has twice as many to lose ? \ hy does the dabchick seem to 
make a conscious attempt to assimilate the ensemble of her nest to 
its surroundings, while, contrariwise, the coot seems to get 
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along very well indeed without making 
the slight attempt to practise any 
such natural deception? ‘Why, in the 

»of the dabchick should the colour 
of the plumage be in close assimila- 
tion to that of the nest and its sur- 
roundings, while, with the coot, the 
almost black plumage, massive and 
unbroken by bars, stripes, mottlings 
or markinys of any kind, is at the 
opposite end of the colour scale to 
that of the dried and whitened reeds 
and sedges of which her nest is made 
and among which it is placed? Why 

ould the dabchick, when disturbed, 
invariably escape by diving, while the 
coot (also a very expert diver), again 
with the same enemies to contend 
against, as a rule simply sails visibly 
away among the reeds, or just as fre 
quently cruises leisurely out into open 
water right in the eye of the disturber of 
Why, finally, in the case of 
the eggs, has Nature “committed,” appa 


he I peace 


rently, her one and only “lapse” with the 
dabchick in the matter of protective IW. Bickerton, 
resemblance to surroundings, arranging 

that the little diver in question shall lay almost perfectly white 
eggs on almost “ black-dark” nesting materials which show 
them off to pe rfection, and then, as though to remedy the over- 
sight, have to go to the trouble of educating her bird to cover 
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up these same conspicuous objects when she leaves them, so as 
to render them invisible?) And why in the case of the coot has 
that same Mother Nature almost exactly reversed the con- 
ditions, and arranged that in the matter of the e 
ilmost of them alone, shall there be 


and 


any protective resemblance to su 
roundings? Some of these questions, 
obviously, are as easily answered 
as asked, but to satisfy them all would, 
save perhaps by some cheap and easy 
generalisation, be no such momentary 
matter. To be enabled to dc so, one 
would naturally require not only a 
detailed knowledge of the structural 
constitution of the birds themselves and 
of how that has come to fit them for 
their present respective modes of life, 
but also of the * comparative anatomy,” 
in its various degrees, of the nearest 
relations in their respective classes and 
also of these classes themse!ves con- 
sidered again as units. And equally (or 
perhaps more) important, one would 
need the knowledge, the patience and 
discernment to be able to trace back 
wards, step by step, the different and 
successive stages in the evolutionary 
process through which the birds 
have passed since their ‘ teleological 
ancestors” diverged by that same 
natural process of variation from W. Bickerton, 
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TURNING OVER THE EGGS. Copyright 
what we so conveniently call ‘the common stock.” But 
putting aside these very intricate questions, and taking a 
broad comparative glance at the present-day conditions of life 
of the two species and the relation of these to their 
environment, one would be almost 
bound to admit that, all in all, the little 
grebe had been the more active and the 
more persevering in its attempts to 
adapt itself to, and protect itself by, its 
surroundings, and that therefore it 
represented a more “fit” survival of 
type than the coot, and was consequently 
less in danger of extinction as a species. 
Whereas, in this particular locality at 
all events, the exact opposite is the 
case, for though neither species can be 
regarded as in danger of extinction, the 
coots of our Hertfordshire lake out 
number the dabchicks by at least a 
dozen pairs to one. 

But to return to the nests before 
me. That of the little dabchick was 
perfectly normal in every respect—the 
average everyday nest of the average 
individual of the species. But in the 
case 0: the coots there was a departure 
which indicated that this particular pair 
of birds had original notions of their 
own which did not belong to the species, 
but which, nevertheless, they had not 
hesitated to put into practice to thei 
own advantage. It formed, indeed, a 
very striking illustration of the fact that the principles of 
individual variation from the normal habit or type of a 
species are just as active and as experimental to-day as 
they have ever been; that, in fact, “evolutionary history” is 
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being made to-day just as much as it had been through all the 
ages that have passed since those first-born diminutive specks of 
primeval protoplasm found themselves endowed with the power 
to change their shape, their activities and their functions, and 
so to start along that endless evolutionary road that is ever 
leading to “‘ higher (biological) things.”” On the landward side 
of their nest the coots had constructed a lengthened gangway or 
inclined plane of broken and trampled- 
down reed stems. This sloped gra- 
dually downwards from the edge of the 
nest proper, and terminated some 3ft. 
or 4ft. away at water-level. Its obvious 
purpose was to save trouble, for it 
provided an easy and leisurely passage 
from the water to the nest; and, so far 
as my observation went, it was invari- 
ably used by the female bird both on 
approaching and on leaving the nest, 
in spite of the fact that she had to 
“fetch a compass” round to the 
further side of the nest before she could 
reach it. 

I had been only some fifteen or 
twenty minutes behind my _hiding- 
screen——a large hurdle drawn with 
reeds and driven into the water some 
roft. to 12ft. back from the nest—when 
| saw the mother coot approaching. 
She took her usual roundabout course 
through the reeds, and quietly worked 
her way along to the outer end of her 
gangway. My first illustration shows 
her standing on the submerged founda- 
tion of this, and just ready to step right W. Bickerton. 
out of the water on to its lower end. 

Her next advance was, naturally, to step out on to this “tail of 
reeds,” and having done this she invariably made a pause and, 
while “standing her ground,” set to work vigorously with her bill 
to flick off the superfluous water from the plumage of her under- 
parts. That this was not merely an attempt at preening her 
feathers was evident by the fact that during the process she never 
once attempted to touch her upper plumage, but only that portion 
which had been in contact with the water. What was the 
meaning of this regularly-repeated action? Did she merely wish 
to have “dry garments" for her own personal comfort as 
she sat on the nest, or was it an attempt to dry her under- 
feathers as thoroughly as she could, so that the moisture on 
them would not chill the eggs and so interfere with the 
temperature required for incubation? Perhaps both, but in any 
case it supplied another point of contrast with the practice of 
the adjacent dabchick. This latter bird never made the 
slightest attempt to dry her plumage on emerging from the 
water—in fact, such an operation would have been perfectly 
useless, for the nest material was absolutely water-logged, and, 
indeed, the general conditions under which this active little bird 
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carries through her nesting duties are really astonishing. Some 
writers go so far as to say that the decaying mass of 
saturated material of which grebes’ nests are usually made 
undergoes a process of fermentation like that of a manure heap, 
and that in this way heat is supplied which aids in the incubation 
of the eggs. If this be so, it is evident that “ moist heat” and 
“dry heat” have their respective advantages in other environ- 
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ments than that of the human sickroom, and this is well 
exemplified in the variant practices of the coot and the dabchick. 

It will be noted in my second illustration that the bird’s 
head is quite invisible, no trace even of her white “blaze,” o1 
bill, showing in the photograph. It may be thought that on 


this account there is ‘‘something wrong with the picture.” This 
is not so. It is actually the fact that in her attempts to clear off 
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superfluous moisture the bird had for the moment absolutely 
“lost her head” in her under feathers. In my third illustration 
she is again engage: in the same occupation. On this occasion, 
however, she had boarded her gangway “amidships,” and is 
simply “swabbing down” from that position. The process 
completed to her satisfaction, she just turned one glance in the 
direction of my screen, and then commenced to walk 


deliberately up her gangway towards the nest. In the 
fifth photograph she is caught in the act of doing this, 
one foot being raised for ‘the next step.” And in this 


foot, as shown in my photograph, two very interesting points 
one common to the whole family of rails, of which the coot 
is a member, and one characteristic of the coots and of them 
alone —are well brought out. All the rails when walking “ raise 
their feet high,” as the coot in the photograph is doing. But of 
all the rails, it is only the coots that have the toes furnished 
laterally with a broad, scalloped membrane, and the scallops, 
corresponding to the joints of the toes, can be distinctly traced 
in the photograph. Naturally, these extended margins increase 
the area of the feet, and thusadd to the equipment of the birds for 
the truly aquatic life. Arrived at the 
edge of the nest, she made a critical 
survey of its contents, and not finding 
the arrangement of these to her satis 
faction, she proceeded to make, with 
her bil!, the readjustments of position 
she thought desirable. My sixth photo- 
graph shows her in the act of doing 
this, and it also brings out the fact that 
the coot has nothing much to show 
by way of a tail; and that, therefore, 
her Welsh designation ot ‘ bob-tailed 
hen” is thoroughly justified. The 
operation completed, she quietly 
stepped forward into the nest and 
prepared to settle down to her duties, 
and in my seventh illustration she is 
shown in the act of making th« 
necessary “accommodations” between 
her eggs and her under feathers. At 
last all was comfortable and in order, 
and my eighth illustration shows het 
resting peacefully from her labours. 
Curiously enough, on each occasion 
on which I saw her thus settle down, 
she turned her gaze out towards the 
open water of the lake exactly in the 
direction she had walked on to her nest. 
Evidently, therefore, if she expected enemies at all, she expected 
their attack from this quarter and kept her look-out accordingly. 
Had this consideration also formed one ot the deciding factors 
in choosing the “‘ rear”’ of the nest, #.e., the side remote from the 
open water, as the best position for the gangway ? 

Now (to quote the late Mr. Howard Sanders): “ Coots are 
at all times remarkably wary, for which reason their company is 
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much sought by water fowl, as they give the alarm by day, when 
many of the latter are asleep.” And probably also with this same 
idea- evider tly the result of wide experience—in mind, Hawker 
says: “Ifa gentleman wishes to have plenty of wild fowl on his 
pond, let him preserve the Coots and keep no tame Swans.” So, 

, Macgillivray: “ The Coot is extremely say and vigilant and 
instantly betakes itself to o flight when approached. Its vigilance 
and distrust of man render it difficult to approach other birds 
such as ducks or grebes that may be on the same pool, it being 
almost sure to alarm them by its cries and flight.” But the pair 
of coots | am here describing again showed that they 
possessed ideas not common to their species, or, at all 
events, the mother coot did. She was a_ splendid sitter, 
both from the ornithologic and from the photographic 
t, from the second-named aspect she was 
much too bard a sitter. For when I wanted her to move off the 
nest, first in order to see which way she would go, and secondly 
in order to get a photograph of her “ going,” 1 found that—as 
the friends across the Border might say—she was “ gey ill to 


points of view; In fa 


move.’ Knowing (as | thought) the weakness of her race 
and sex, | made some slight noise behind my screen, expecting 
to see an immediate result. She simply moved her head 
towards me and smiled. I tried again more loudly. All I got 
was a very polite “* Thank you!” with the emphasis on the 

Phank. hen | began to argue quietly and persuasively with 


her, giving her plain hints as to the direction in which | wanted 
her to go. She was quite content to sit and listen, and equally 
pleased to allow me to sustain the burden of the conversation. 
| then began to rattle rather loudly with my free hand (the 


other contained the “ release” of my shutter ready to make the 
expected exposure) on the screen of reeds behind which I was 


idden. hat tickled her immensely. She had “ heard reeds” 
before! Levinning to chafe at this “cool collectedness”’ oj 
hers | tried to “shoo her away,” and this failing, to shout her 
away. ‘To the coot ear | was only as the gentle rustling of 


the breeze In despair I jumped up on miy little platform, 
ind gazed point blank at her over the top of my screen. To 
the coot eye | was evidently no more than a mere figure in the 
by way of returning my salutation she pleasantly 
wished me “Good afternoon” and—went on sitting! 1 was 
completely taken aback, for never before in my photographic 
experiences had my presence been held so cheap by a mere 
sitting bird. ‘The situation— and the coot—were alike intolerable. 
Realising, therefore, that heroic measures were necessary, | finally 
indulged in the weirdest combination of noise and gesticulation 
that | could produce for her benefit. Iven this tailed of its 
effect for a time, and | was just beginning to think there was 
nothing for it but to go away and fetch the keeper to her, when, 
to my relief, she slowly raised herself in the nest, veered round 
towards her gangway, and with the greatest deliberation 
imaginable walked nonchalantly along it towards’ the 
water. My ninth and tenth illustrations show her en route. 
She finally took the water with an easy slide, and, being once 
afloat, she paddled right out into the open and apparently com 
menced feeding. She was immediately joined by her mate, who 
scemed to have been within easy call, and they then went for 
‘a swim round” together, doubtless discussing the situation. 
Presently, all of a sudden and while in his company (possibly she 


foreground, for 
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was acting’so “ under orders "), she seemed to remember her eggs 
and her duties, and right on the instant she started to swim, 
much more rapidly than on the outward journey, towards the 
nest. And the attitude of her swimming was different, too. 
She would lower her head in half-extended fashion until the 
point of her bill seemed to rest just upon the surface of the 
water, and, her whole body answering to this new move- 
ment, and becoming slightly lower in the water, she came 
rapidly away in a straight line until she reached the fringe 
of the reeds. Then she assumed her normal attitude and mode 
of progression, and, circling round through the reeds, arrived 
at the end of her gangway, and proceeded to her nest in the 
manner already described. I succeeded in getting her afloat 
several times afterwards, and during my day’s watching 
of this very interesting pair of birds | more than once 
had the pleasure of witnessing their “plan of campaign’ 
for dealing with an enemy. Another coot—alike, in all 
probability unconscious of danger and innocent of evil 
intent—would come swimming along towards the corner of the 
iake where the nest was placed. When this happened the male 
coot of the nest was immediately forthcoming, though previously 
invisible, and he sailed out to meet the intruder with ruffled 
emotions and feathers, and in a threateningly hostile manner. 
For as he approached the stranger who was _ nearing his 
“gates,” he would raise up both bis wings from his flanks 
and arch them up until their inner edges all but met 
along the central line of the back. Each separate wing, 
in fact, was raised to form a sort of convex shield over the 
corresponding hinder half of the body, and the two together 
formed a pair of these natural shields completely guarding the 
hinder quarters. Simultaneously with this placing of the wing- 
shields for defence, the beak and head —evidently the 
weapons for attack—were laid all but prostrate along the 
surface of the water, and thus couchant, yet with double 
shield of wings erected, the bird advanced. The opposing 
intruder set himself for the fray exactly in the same 
manner, as also did the female of the nest when she happened 
to be out on the water. Once, and only once, did matters 
culminate in a fizht, and then there was so much commotion in 
the water and so much swiftness both in the attack and defence 
that it was really very difficult to see what actually happened. 
But as far as | could judge, the fighting—attempted or real 
seemed to be done insidiously and sub-aqueously with the feet, 
and not with the beak as I hadexpected. But on every occasion 
the mtruder was successfully headed or driven away, and was 
never allowed to get anywhere near the nest or its approaches. 
I have stated that the coots belong to the family of the rails 
(Rallidaw), and if photographic evidence were required of this it 
is admirably supplied by the attitude of the coot depicted in my 
ninth photograph. For that is the true rail attitude. It is 
exactly the attitude in which the water-rail and the water-hen 
scuttle off through the sedges and rushes by the side of the 
brook or pond, and it is exactly the attitude in which the land- 
rail or corn-crake runs quickly and stealthily through the thick 
meadow-grass. And ot all the rails the corn-crake is the most 
land-loving and the coot the most water-loving. Yet, in spite of 
this wide divergence, both still retain the characteristic family 
gait. W. Bickerron. 


CR AY-HISHING NEAR WOODSTOCK. 


[ik other evening | happened to find myself at Oxford, 
and having nothing better to do I visited a resort 
that | wot of, and there, as luck would have it, | 
lighted upon not only a friend, but the prospect of 
an evening's diversion. 

“Will you come cray-fishing ?” said my friend. 

‘Come what?” said I. 

* Cray-fishing,” he said. ‘“ Come cray-fishing.” 

“Oh!” Lsaid. “Ah!” | scratched my head and thought. 
I thought again and stroked my nose. 

* Cray-fish,” I repeated. ‘“ How the dickens do you catch 
cray-fish ?"’ at last I asked. 

I have rolled in a boat off the Calf of Man while the “ pots ”’ 
were being lifted—assisting at the capture of the succulent crab 
and our friend the lobster, of portentous claw and loudly-clicking 
tail. I have enjoyed the less exciting pleasure of wading with a 
shrimping net in the channel under the big Hoyle Bank at 
Hoylake, while the shrimps rattled against my bare shins, the 
varments of the members of our party who were of tender years 
and inconsiderable stature being protected from the ravening 
waves by the simple expedient of enclosing them bodily in 
the friendly embrace of a iarge pair of bathing-drawers. I 
have. . . . Well, anyway—— 

“Where are you going to get them?” I asked. 

‘ We're going to a place the other side of Woodstock,” said 
my friend. Ihe trap will be here in five minutes. Rare sport! 
You come on.” 


i decided that I certainly would. A trap to Woodstock! 
What reminiscences of Verdant Green and Tom Brown 
(especially Verdant) were wafted across my _ brain by the 
words. Would we have a “leader”? Did not everybody 
drive tandem to Woodstock? Ah, those racy descriptions of 
the leader being led forth from an. “hostelry” on the outskirts 
of the town! He is hooked on—the double thong is unloosed— 
there isa blare from Mr. Bouncer’s “yard ot tin.” Yoiks—Forrad 
—we are off. As it turns out we do not have a leader, and when 
we get upon the famous Woodstock Road, in the thick of the 
motors, | decide that it is just as well we haven’t. Times change 

they did not enjoy the pleasures of motor traffic in the days of 
Mr. Verdant Green. Out into wide St. Giles we go; St. John’s 
College is on our right-hand side, old Balliol behind it. The 
Martyrs’ Monument looks down on the wide street, enjoying 
the quiet. Next week is the famous St. Giles’s Fair, and every 
available yard of space will then be packed with roundabouts, 
shooting galleries and all the various attractions with which 
* Town ” delights to disport itself. Once clear of the houses, we 
progress on our journey apace. Wolvercote is soon reached ; 
Yarnton is passed; Begbroke Wood, the venue of many a meet of 
the hounds, we have left behind us; and now the heavy timbers 
of Blenheim Park loom dark in front of us against the clear 
light in the northern sky. We drive into the quaint old town 
ot Woodstock, distinguished as being, I suppose, the smallest 
town in England to boast a mayor, and thrice distinguished 
this year as owning, as that mayor, His Grace the Duke of 
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Marlborough. Under the walls of Blenheim we pass and bump 
into the yard of * The Mariborough.” 

Here we are joined by another member of our party—the 
most important one, as he it is who bears all the paraphernalia 
of the chase. The apparatus required is not elaborate. A 
small net stretched loosely on an iron ring some 12in. or 14in. 
in diameter is used. In the centre of the net are a couple of 
loose ends of string, used to secure the bait in its place (in our 
case to-night a quarter of a bloater is the lure to be used). 
Three stays of string are attached to the ring, converging and 
meeting where they are joined to the line, by which the net can 
be lifted from the bed of the stream. The whole thing may be 
hkened to a parachute turned upside down. The line terminates 
in a good big 
tag of news- 
paper, which, 
when the net 
is in the 
stream, re- 
poses on the 
bank and 
indicates its 
locality. The 
outfit is com- 
pleted with a 
light staff, 
some 5ft. long, 
fitted at one 
end with a 
couple of 
blunt 
By passing 
these prongs 
under the 
string a_ net 
can be readily 
lowered into, 
or raised 
from, the 
water. Having 
picked up 
our friend, we 
drive on for 
a couple ot 
miles turther, 
to Glympton, 
and here, at a 
pre - arranged 
farmhouse, we 
put up the 
horse and 
trap. Each 
one carrying 
his share of 
the baggage, 
we cross a 
cornfield, drop 
down the steep 
sides of a 
little valley 
and find our- 
selves upon 
the banks of 
the river 
Glyme, and at 
the end of 
our journey. 
And now we 
are indeed in 
the depths of 
the country. 
Not a sound 
breaks the 
stillness of the 
evening; the 
bats whirl 
backwards 
and forwards ; 
the moon is just rising, big and red, over the black outline of the 
elms in the south-east; the breath of the cattle is sweet on the 
air, as they stand in the dim light and gaze at us with the very 
partial interest that they, no doubt, deem the occasion merits. 
We have sixteen nets with us, and without loss of time they are, 
one by one, baited and lowered, with the aid of the staff, to the 
bed of the stream. They are placed at intervals of some 2oyds., 
and as soon as the last one is placed we return to the first net, 
prepared to see what is to be our luck to-night and whether the 
fish are “on the run” or not. Sure enough they are. 

Very quietly our expert puts the string over the end of the 
staff; then pusbing out the stick until the fork is above the net, 


prongs. 
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he grasps the string and the handle together. With an artistic 
lift and a swing he brings the net to land. There, around the 
savoury piece of bloater, are half-a-dozen cray-fish. One is a 
small one, and this is at once returned to the stream, the others, 
with waving claws and snapping tails, find their way to the 
bottom of the sack, whose hospitable mouth yawns ready to 
receive them. We lift the next net; there are two init. The 
next, and there are five. The “lift out’’ of the water has to be 
done with some address, else the prey, which are nimble enough 
when in their native element, will be over the side and away. 
When we have lifted our sixteenth net we count up the spoil, 
and find our bag consists of fifty cray-fish. We then begin at the 
beginning again, and as the fish are on the run, there are fresh 
captives in the 
nets each lift. 
We continu 
for some hour 
and a-half, by 
which time we 
have caught a 
matter of 300 
fish; if we 
went on 
longer, no 
doubt we 
could make 
the numbet 
considerably 


more, but 
enough is as 
good as a 
feast. The 


moon, whi h 
has risen but 


a little way in 


the heavens, 
1s setting 
again. The 
mist grows 
chilly, and 
VISIONS gl 
supper float 
before out 
mental 
visions. Phe 


bait is untied 
and thrown 
into th 
stream, no 
doubt to form 
centres ol 
interest for 
the remaining 
denizens that 
have not fallen 
victims to out 
skill. The 
lines are 
wound up, the 
bag is shoul 
dered, and we 
are soon oun 
the road again 
forhome. We 
Stop at Wood 
stock for re 
freshment and 
to be con 
gratulated on 
our catch. 
Out most 
trustworthy 
charioteet! 
takes the reins 
and we are 
on the road 


LYNN. We 
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are prepared 
for the dangers of motors and other road nuisances, but our 
mare from * The Clarendon”’ is a reliable one, and in spite of the 
driving of our Jehu, she takes us safely back to Oxford without 
mishap. Here after supper the last rites are performed. A 
cauldron of water has been carefully salted and brought to the 
boil. The cray-fish take their last plunge. No doubt their end 
is a painless one. It is certainly instantaneous. They boil for 
15min. I noticed the next day, when recounting my adven- 
ture to anyone, the same question was invariably asked, * You 
haven't got a few to 
art of 
Oxford. 


Evidently the 
understood in the ancient City of 
Matcoum Taytor, 


spare, have you?” 
gastronomy is well 
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Si fu was fant gucut Jacgu ,‘ Caur, 
Wy ult "7 vou ; “rca 
Paurire, gia i ‘ i neu 
Sif pourri sou } hes tombecatnr 
VILLON 
I is not often, even in France, that the romance of history 
and the beauty of characteristic architecture are so happily 
blended as we can still find them in the House of Jacques 
Coeur at Bourges ; for in these sculptured stones and nobly 
planned apartments is to be seen the material surviving 
evidence of a career that has few parallels in commerce, politics, 
or finance. The house is still almost as much of an enigma as its 
builder was ; and as if the genius which presided over the creation 
of this splendid dwelling had persisted within its halls long aftet 
their first owner's death, we discover that they attracted, as a 
purchaser and (for some little time) as an inhabitant, no les 
distinguished a Minister than Colbert, who solidified and 


perpetuated those tacilities for the trade of Louis XLV. with the 
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Levant which Jacques Coeur had first initiated and developed, 
and who did for France's navy what Jacques Coeur had done for 
the commerce of French citizens. The imagination of Colbert, 
who was the son of a Rheims merchant, must indeed have been 
stirred by the legendary palace of the mysterious merchant-prince 
of which he became the possessor during the last three years of his 
life (1679-82); and it is not a little curious that, while he owned 
it, there should have perished in an unknown dungeon that 
Nicolas Fouquet whose astounding prosperity was only equalled 
by the suddenness of the catastrophe which overwhelmed him. 
Jacques Coeur certainly enjoyed his palace in Bourges for longer 
than Fouquet ever lived at Vaux-le-Vicomte. But his disgrace 
and banishment were even more abrupt and far more undeserved, 
and it was owing only to his superior strength of character 
and his innate adventurous spirit that he did not die in evena 
worse prison cell than Fouquet’s. Colbert was dead a year aftet 
he sold Jac ques Cceur’s house to the City of Bourges, which still 
possesses it, and in his library was found an illuminated 
manuscript of the Chronicles of Monstrelet 
Jacques Coeur before the King’s Justices in Poitiers. There is 
no doubt that Colbert was str: ingely attracted by the tragic 
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history which, he must have remembered, occurred in the reign 
of that same Charles VII. who had abandoned Je inne d’Atc to 
the tortures of her martyrdom in Rouen. If the liberation of 
France from the English can be attributed to two persons more 
than to any others, it was to Jacques Coeur and Jeanne d’Arc 
(both risen from the people, as Colbert rose) that it was due. 
Their fate is indeed a warning to all who put their trust in 
Princes; and we can remember now that the mob of Paris 


one of the most vivid and most varied that the 
fifteenth century can show. 

The son of a merchant in the town, Jacques was married in 
1418 to the daughter of one of the civic dignitaries, and by 1 130 
had already got safely through his first dangerous lawsuit in 
connection with the local mint. Diverted by this temporary 
annoyance fiom local acuvities to wider fields of gain, he had by 
1432 begun to develop his business all over France and Flanders 


annals even of the 
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hurled stones at Colbert's coffin. But the Minister had taken the and far into the distant 
precaution to die before he was disgraced. He had not forgotten he had secured most of the carrying trade for his own ships, li 
the Maid of Orleans or the Merchant-prince of Bourges. had become a banker with resources sufficient to support t 
In order to explain how a citizen of Bourges was able not King’s armies, be was 
only to build the house which bears his name to day, but also to 
leave behind him a reputation that will last as long as that of 
Bourges itself, | must go into a little more detail than is usual 
in these chapters concerning the life of Jacques Coeur, for it was 


harbours of the East In a short time 


he 
a mine-owner and Master of the Royal 
Mint, and controlled agencies for every kind of merchandise 
all parts of Europe, with central depots in Marseilles, Montpelliet 
Lyons, Tours, bruges and elsewhere. Suddenly he was false}: 
accused of murder—the murder of Agnes Sorel—hurl 


Mul 








oo 


| and kept fast during a long and « ymplicated 
uit wi ! resulted in the total confiscation of all 
perty o1 which his judges could lay hands. But he 
aped from prison and offered his services to the Pope 
Kome and dt in Ch , as Admurai of t Christian Fleet 
uinst the Turks, in 1456. It may be well, before describing 


ttle more fully, to add that in his day 
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money was worth about six times what it is at present, the 


I 


livre’’ being equivalent to yolr., Or 32s., the “sou” to about 
. 6d. It will also be convenient to remember that, although 


lates mentioned are given in the way they are described by 


contemporary historians, the year (until 1567) was considered 


» begin, not on january Ist, but on Easter Day, a day which 
aried in the period between 1422 and 1461 from March 24th 
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to April 25th. It will, therefore, be observed that in such a year 
as 1450, for example, at least twenty days in April occurred 
twice over, for Easter was on April 5th in 1450 and on April 25th 
in 1451. 


Bourges in the fifteenth century contained 7,500 houses 


and g,500 families, representing a population of about 60,000, 
who enjoyed better protection against the misfortunes of war 
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than the citizens of almost any other town of the size in France, 
and were, therefore, very active in commerce, more particularly 
in manufacturing woollen cloths. Two great fairs, held in June 
and October, were especially popular, and were attended by 
travelling merchants from yvreat distances. Pierre Coeur, father 
of our hero, had risen to a position of some importance in the 
wool trade of Lourges, and lived at the corner of the Rue des 
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Armuriers and the Rue du 
lambourin d’Argent, near the 
Sainte Chapelle, and in his 
house Jacques Coeur was born. 
The date is uncertain, and not 
much more is known of his 
family; but in view of his 
subsequent career it is worth 
noting that a Jean Coeur was 
employed in tue Royal Mint in 
Paris and is so mentioned in 
the National Archives for 1374. 
Pierre Coeur was certainly a 
man of substance and authority, 
and it may be quite possible 
that as one of the representa- 
tive merchants of the province 
of Berry he had come into com- 
munication with the commercial 
envoys sent by Tamburlaine 
from Samarcand to France. 
If so, the rapid success of his 
son in Eastern trade would, at 
least partly, be explained. But 
he was, at any rate, able to give 
that son an excellent start in 
life. For Jacques married 
Macée de Leéodepart, and she 
was the daughter of the Pro- 
vost of Bourges and grand- 
daughter of the Master of the 
Mint. It would be difficult to 
conceive a better match; and 
since Jacques can scarcely have 
been more than twenty-five, and 
was not likely to have shown as 
yet any striking signs of the 
enormous wealth to come, it is 
evident that his father must 
have given satisfactory proot of 
an assured position ; for people 
were careful about such things 
in the fifteenth century. It was 
only natural that the young 
husband should first choose 
that calling with which his 
wife’s grandfather (who lived 
close by) was connected, the 
minting of the King’s money, 
ind this calling freed him (by a 
law of 1211) from certain forms 
of taxation and from com- 
pulsory military service, either 
to the King or to his feudal 
overlord ; it was also under the 
control of a special department 
called the “Cour des Monnaies,” 
which lasted until 1789. Before 
this Court Jacques was sum- 
moned in 1430, and the occur 
rence may have more import- 
ance in the estimation of his 
subsequent career than has 
sometimes been imagined. 

The law of 1211, already 
mentioned, contained several 
strict rules as to the workmen 
and supervisors in the various 
royal mints, one of which was 
that no one was admitted who 
was not of the lamily of those 
already working. Unless, there- 
fore, we are to imagine that 
the Jean Coeur, whose name 
occurs in connection with the Paris Mint in 1374, was a relation 
of the Bourges family, of which there is no proot, it is clear that 
Jacques could not join the Bourges Mint untii.his marriage to the 
vrand-daughter of Roussard, its Master. This involved the further 
six years’ apprenticeship necessary for all who worked in metai at 
that time, which brings us to about 1424. By 1427, therefore, 
jacques would be perfectly ready to accept the partnership 
proposed by Ravant le Danois, with Pierre Godard, a Bourges 
money-changer, as the third, in the minting of the King’s money 
at Bourges. Ravant le Danois, who gave himself out as a 
citizen of Rouen ruined by the English, is one of those 
curious personages who flit mistily across the pages of history 
only to disappear into the obscurity from which they have emerged. 
He proposed to Charles VII. in 1420 that he should control the 
Mints at Bourges, Orleans, Saint Pourgain and Poitiers; but 
soon found out that he was not rich enough to manage even one 
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of these unaided, and he therefore chose the help ol Jacq le 
Coeur for the most important centre outside Paris, and no doubt 
their combined operations very soon extended tothe towns included 
in the original proposal, a proposal which had secured the 
approbation of the King. It appears further that the death of 
the favourite Pierre de Giac had had an unfortunate effect upon 
Ravant’s credit at Poitiers; and when Richemont went further 
still in his reform of the Palace and brought in George de la 
Trémouille as the King’s confidant-in-chief, in 1427, it looked very 
much as if Jacques Coeur were to suffer too, for the influence 
of La Trémouille was absolutely bad. He had married Catherine, 
the widow of Pierre de Giac and the successor in the King’s 
favours of Jeanne la Louvette; her evil company brought evil 
in its train until the appearance of Agnés Sorel; and in strict 
accordance with the policy inspired by La Irémouille and his wife, 
ali who roused the King to real patriotism or courageous endeavour 
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re thwarted or d ed. Jeanne d’Are and Jacques Coeur 
ullere ime tat 
Before these evi infl ences b gan to be so strong, it is 
fairly certain that Jacques Coeur must have been not only 
well known to the King, but on familiar terms with many 
of | courtiet for hen La Hire and Poton de Xaintrailles 
came down to see Charles VII. in Bourges, Jacques sent them 
i pair of fat chickens and a sheep's tail for their dinner. More 
than this, we find, from the evidence given by the Duc d’Alencon 
it the trial for the rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arc, that the Duke 
i rdered t procure money, afte consultations with Yolande 
d' Aragon, t Kin nother-in-law, for the army thai proceeded 
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inder Jeanne’s orders to Orleans in 1429. That money came 
rom Jacques Coeur and his partners, almost the only men in 
l'rance then capable of providing enough cash out of the store 
put under their charge; and the letters of Charles VII. in 1429 
prove that it was Ravant and Jacques Coeur who provided it. 

The difheulty of a .war budget pressed hard upon both 


French il vc | nelish, and the sieve ot Orleans had brought 
Henry to almost as great straits as Charles. But France had 
been stirred to a great effort. Gien, Bourges, Blois, Chateaudun 
and ‘Tours sent men and provisions to Jeanne’s army. From 


\ngers, Poitiers, La Rochelle, Albi, Moulins, Montpellier and 
Clermont came sulphur, saltpetre, steel and armour. Queen 
Yolande pawned the jewels of \njou to pay for the convov ot 
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food that was to relieve Orleans. Her son-in-law, the King, 


pawned the few Crown jewels there were left. The year 
before, La Trémouille had advanced money to redeem the 
gold ornaments of the Royal helmet. The money voted 
by the Assembly of the Estates when Orleans had been 
first threatened was already gone. And _ still the convoy 


was delayed with Jeanne at Blois, who was guarding sixty 
waggons of provisions and grain and 400 head of cattle ; and no 
money seemed available from anywhere to pay the 4,000 soldiers 
who were waiting to march to the relief of Orleans. Suddenly 
the King procured it from Jacques Coeur and his partners. The 
value of their assistance may be judged both from the immediate 
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crisis to which they put an end and from the brilliant results of 
the operations forthwith started. But in order to supply the 
King’s necessities at so vital a moment they had been obliged to 
have recourse to the artifice of striking 75, 84 and even 8g 
crowns toa mare. In 1429 the Ecu Royal was worth 37s. and 
the right number of coins of 18-carat gold to be made out of a 
mare of metal was 70. — It will easily be seen that a reduction in 
weight to 14 carats of gold in each coin would enable more coins 
to be made, and therefore the King would have more money for 
the payment of his troops than he could reasonably expect 
from the gold in the hands of Jacques Cavur. This does 
not seem criminal, at first sight, on the part of the Bourges 
partners, and certainly neither the King nor the soldiers seem to 
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have complained. But 
a moment's considera- 
tion will show that very 
strict pains and penal- 
ties against any debase- 
ment of currency had 
to be enforced, in spite 
ot the fact that the 
King himself had occa- 
sionally to resort to it, 
forit meant thatcurrent 
would have not 
an intrinsic value, as a 
medium of exchange, 
but only the value fixed 
by the King; and the 
King was at this time 
only * Roide Bourges.” 
France was still in a 
most distressing state 
of financial weakness 
and commercial uncer- 
tainty, and no one 
trusted to anything 
except actual intrinsic 
value, so that whenever 
the King either debased 
the coinage or restored 
its value fortunes were 
both made and lost. In 
the present instance the 
operations of Jacques 
Coeur may well have 
been carried out with 
the deliberate’ inten- 
tion of attracting into 
the currency of 
Charles VII.’s subjects 
all those coins of bette 
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COURT 


OF 


YOU 


struck in the 
name of Henry VI., 


ould 


value 


which result in 


serious embarrassment 
tothe English. But it 
was hardly likely that 
either the common 


people or the average 
citizen would appre 
ciate’such possibilities, 
and therefore a victim 
had to be publicly 
found, if only to silence 
the 
content. 


open voice of dis 


No doubt La 


Trémouille was only 
too glad of a chance 
to victimise Jacques 
Coveur. But the King 
never let the case go too 
far. lle realised that 
Jeanne d’Are’s army 
had been paid by 
money which would 
eventually come out 


of the por kets of the 
English; and 
Ravant admitted 


when 
that 
previous demands from 
the King’s servants had 
that 
debasement at this 
sudden 


been so heavy 


CTrIsiS Was 


inevitable, and 
further expre sed a 
desire to make good 
any just sum that 
might be demanded, 
that sum was fixed 
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f gold, and it was paid jointly b the three 

utners. Until La ‘Trémouille definitely stopped his working 
the Mint in Bourges, Jacques Coeur continued to support 

e army of Jeanne d’Are by every means in his power. She 

, n Bourg with d'Albret in) November, 1429, and it 
may be easih irmised that Jacques Cavour was a_ heavy 
ntributor to the 1,300 gold crowns raised by the town. But 
la lTrémouille took it was meant for the sieve of La Charité. 
jeanne’s fatal lack of resources later on, which led up to het 


upture in May, 1430, was largely owing to the fact that Jacques 
Cceur’s money was no more forthcoming. Still, he remained in 
france. It was not until after her martyrdom in 1431 that he 
eems to have made any definite preparations for those voyage 
in the Far East that were to result in so stupendous a succes 
lheir immediate motive was perhaps the necessity for supplying 
furniture and jewellery of price for the Royal Family, for as 
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soon as he was forced to give up the Mint, he took Pierre 
Godard and Barillet de Xaincois, both of Bourges, into 
partnership as a firm for providing the King and Queen and the 
Koyal Family with furniture and every necessary for the royal 
palaces and pleasures. This partnership was dissolved in 1439, 
but it was undoubtedly a clever utilisation of previous relations 
with present possibilities, and it led almost inevitably to that 
expansion of foreign trading in which the true geniusot Jacques 
Coeur really lay. It will be worth looking at the possibilities 
which lay before him. 

The heroism of Jeanne d’Arc had only just begun to 
liberate l’rance from the reign of terror involved by the English 
occupation ; and the miseries of the kingdom in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century can hardly be exaggerated. The old 
customs had disappeared and new laws and safeguards had not yet 


come into existence. The country-side was devastated by bands 
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Copyright. THE 
of the most brutal robbers under arms. The villages were only 
visited by their overlord when he returned suddenly to his castle 
to grind still more closely the faces of the already starving poor. 
Constant bloodshed had accustomed both gentle and peasant 
to the horrors of war and to the unrestrained cruelties ot inter- 
necine strife. Family life itself had become a hideous travesty. 
Earl Harcourt kept his wretched father in a dungeon all his lite. 
The Countess of Foix poisoned her sister. The Duc de Giac 
poisoned his wife. The Duke of Brittany starved his brother to 
death within sight and hearing of those who passed by. Count 
Adolf of Gueldre dragged his father, balf naked, five miles through 
the snow and hurled him into ditch to die. It 
difficult to create even astonishment at such crimes. 
there was a criminal yet left whose ghastly 
roused even that hardened age to universal 

Gilles Retz (or Rais), Seigneur 


seemed 
But 
atrocities 


aA 


execration: 


de de Chantocé; for he 
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little children wholesale sacrifices to the Devil. 
The remains of more than a hundred tiny corpses were found in 
various charnel-houses in his wide domains. Ile was strangled 
and his corpse was burnt upon the public place of Nant His 
high lineage, his enormous wealth, his public actions (for he had 
fought beside Jeanne d'Arc) had all made so terrible a punishment 
seem well-nigh impossible. but the Duke of Brittany and his 
brother, the Constable Richemont, were strong enough to. ompass 
it. With that example of fearless justice came the beginnings of 
reformation aiter the barbarities and miseries into which the 
English war had plunged all the fair land of Franc: Itisa 
curious fact that with this reformation must chiefly be connected 
the lazy, good-natured, handsome, feckless Charles VIL., the king 
who did SO Thue h only bec ause he Was SO 
by 
Bréze, by 


murdered 


as 


“ well served,” served 
Xaintrailles, by the politic 
two men ol 


the brave Dunois, by the heroic 


the Maid herself and by humble 
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jean Bureau, Master of Artillery, and Jacques Cccur. 
But Jacqu ul yet to pt that early friendships were 
to ripen into ymmething yvreater. The enormous resources 
from which Charles himself and his impoverished nobles 
might draw the wealth that was to regenerate his country 
had yet to be amassed. Jacques Cour realised that two 
preliminaries were necessary. France herself « nuuld be rid ot 
the écurcheurs, who made her highways impossible — for 


peaceful trade, by Frenchmen like Richemont or Dunois. but 
the wealth that was to be pourt i into her must come trom 


outside Jacques Coeur discovered what the Jews had understood 
centuries before him--that money has no political boundaries, 
und the possibilities of commerce are limited only by the 
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possibilities of travel. Patriotism, in the modern sense, was practi- 
cally unknown until Jeanne d’Arc roused the French to drive the 
Englisl: back across the Channel, and to realise that in doing so 
they had become a nation. Even those boundaries which one 
an begin to recognise as those of modern France only began to 
ome into being under the relentless centralising policy of 
Louis XI. in the next reign. But it took longer still for men to 
ee that they had any interest in nations beyond their own 


borders, save the interests of conquest. The enormous increase 
in precious metals, and consequently in available currency, 
produced by the discovery of the New World was scarcely more 
valuable than the impetus it gave to a wider outlook on affairs in 


reperal, and to the removal of that fear of travelling which 
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lasted so much longer than one now can understand at all. 
The difficulties of communication, not merely in person 
but by letter, were for many years almost insuperable for all 
who depended on reports from far-off agents for their operations 
nearer home; and before the invention of printing (which was 
almost contemporaneous with the age of Jacques Coeur) the 
spread of general knowledge with regard both to the results of 
exploration and to the necessary details about foreign countries 
was slow and meagre. All these things have to be remembered 
when we consider what was involved by the determination of 
Jacques Coeur to trade with the Levant, and by means of a well- 
equipped service of his vessels to tap the almost virgin wealth 
that had accumulated there. Several indications suggest the 
probability of further contact 
between the destinies of the 
Merchant - prince of Bourges 
and those of the Maid of 
Orleans. It can hardly be 
mere coincidence that this 
contact extends to an emphatic 
recommendation of expeditions 
to the East. 

“If you must fight, go 
fight against the Saracens,” 
wrote Jeanne to the Duke of 
Burzundy on the day the King 
was crowned at Rheims. Now 
the “Saracens”’ of 1430 were, 
as Jacques Coeur well knew, 
the Osmanlis whose ambition 
for an imperial throne in 
European politics bad been 
checked by Tamburlaine, the 
prophet of commercial 
alliances. Jacques Coeur was 
almost as hostile to them as 
was Tamburlaine himself. He 
died fighting against them at 
Chios, and his admiral’s com- 
mission he held from that same 
Pope who ordered the trial for 
the rehabilitation of Jeanne 
d’Arc. It may be no more 
than a coincidence that the date 
of his own condemnation in 
his final trial was the exact 
date when Constantinople fell, 
May 2gth, 1453; but it may 
also indicate that the King’s 
councillors were not unwilling 
that a part of the odium con 
nected with a catastrophe so 
terrible for Christendom should 
fall (however unjustly) upon a 
merchant who had been con- 
nected in the popular mind 
with Turks, Jews, infidels and 
heretics throughout his extra- 
ordinary career. There is also 
a further point to be remem- 
bered. The whole policy of 
Jacques Cceur was contrary to 
the carefully-calculated schemes 
of the Jews and Lombards, 
who had effected an alliance 
with the Italian financiers in 
order to become the Banking 
Syndicate for the impoverished 
thrones of Europe. As soon 
as Jacques Coeur was dead, his 
policy disappeared with him, 
and none holloaed tie hounds 
more heartily upon _ their 
quarry than Otto Castellain, 
‘Treasurer of Toulouse, a 

COUNTRY LiFe.” cousin of the Médicis. 
Within a short time we find 
francis I, not only marrying his son Henri to the daughter of an 
Italian banker, but actually signing an alliance with the Turk 
himself. It was not only the beginning of the: fatal entangle- 
ments of French finance ‘with Imperial aspirations, but it was 
the death-blow to the prosperous commercial negotiations carried 
on by Jacques Cceur. Not until the genius of Colbert was 
beside Louis XIV. did the supremacy return to France which 
Jacques Coeur had given to her commerce, and which Jeanne 
d’Arec had dreamed for her more spiritual powers. 

Just as the Maid of Orleans was fatally condemned to 
outward failure because she represented all those forces of the 
future which were so fiercely antagonistic to the contemporary 
ideals of the Church andthe Nobility, so was Jacques Coeur fated 
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to disgrace his own Court because he represented the three 
principles so hostile to its character: the Bourgeoisie, 
finance and commerce. So, when Jacques was in deagiy 
peril, it was his own lieutenants who alone 
him. When the Maid died, it was the common peop'e 
who most openly bemoaned her lot. In each case, too, there 
was a single exception to the general apathy of the official or 
aristocratic classes. As the crowd left the smoking pyre upon 
the Market Place of Rouen, the English king’s secretary turned 
to his comrade and cried out, “ We are lost; for we have burnt 
a saint.” When every man’s hand was against Jacques Coeur, 
and when the King of France himself demanded that he should 
be given up, René d’Anjou alone stood up and nobly refused to 
surrender that brave fugitive ; and this was the René who had 
carried the Maid into safety when she was wounded by an arrow 
in the moat at Paris; the René whose mother, Yolande d’ Aragon, 
had certified to Jeanne’s chastitv and fitted out, with money 
raised on her own jewels, the Maid’s convoy for the relief of 
Orleans. Again, it may be no more than a coincidence that of 
this René’s many titles, perhaps the one he valued even higher 
than that of Ruler of Provence was King of Jerusalem. He 
had been a friend of Jacques Cceur in the early days at Bourges. 
He must have realised, with as quick a sympathy as did the 
merchant, that there was some hidden meaning in that reiterated 
cry of Jeanne d’Arc, that through her “the ancient promises 
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THE CHEST OR COFFER & ITS DEVELOPMES 


F we look over such old-time inven 
tories as have survived, we are struck 
by the extreme scantiness of movable 
furniture in English homes, even 
after domestic architecture had, in 

the fifteenth century, assumed a consider- F = 
able amount of dignity, ampleness and con- 
venience. The chief movables at that time 
consisted of tapestry hangings, of curtains 
of velvet and damask, of all the appur- 
tenances of the bed and of much silver 
plate. But of chairs and tables there were 
few, and still less of cupboards and cabinets. 
At Caister, for instance, Sir John Fastolf, 
when he died in 1459, left many thousands 
of ounces of silver, whole sets of Arras 
cloths for the hanging of many rooms, 
abundant feather beds, blankets and cover- 
lets and rolls of linen stored for future 
use. but of movable furniture nothing is 
listed but one folding table and seven 
chairs. Wall cupboards, fixed seats, trestle 
tables and plank dressers (to be draped 
with tapestry or silk) were plentiful, no 
doubt; but none of these appears in the 
inventory. More typical of the ordinary 
well-to-do country gentleman’s goods is the Nettlecombe inven- 
tory of Henry VIII.’s time. There is not here the splendour of 
plate and Arras cloths which had marked the great castle of 
Caister half a century earlier; but there is a fair sprinkling of 
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WALNUT CASSONE, 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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should be knit up. and the sworn rights of old should live 
again’; in her constant warning that the relief of Orleans and 
the coronation at Rheims were but *“ signs of something greater.” 
Christine de Pisan at least spoke plainly of what that “ something 
greater"’ was: “Des Sarrazins fera (harvest) En 
conquerant la Sainte Terre.” Yes, René, King of Jerusalem, 
must have dreamed of that too, deep in the loyal, chivalrous, 
poetic heart of him ; and if the Maid could say, “ The thing | 
have to do shall last a thousand years,” the Merchant-prince of 
Bourges could go forth to the East with no less proud a motto 

* A Vaillants Coeurs Rien d’Impossible.” 

He took his risks. But he took another motto, too, * En 
bousche close n’entre mousche.” He kept the secret closely of his 
political relations with the Levant and the East. He never 
revealed that he was only bringing ships and men and money 
where the way had been made straight before him owing to the 
preliminary correspondence between Tamburlaine and the fathet 
of the king he served. His ships were assured, and his quays 
and counting-houses were protected owing to the definite 
confirmation of that correspondence both by Tamburlaine’s 
successor and by Charles VII., whose “ Maitre Argentier”’ he was 

a humble enough title for so greata man. The blazon of the 
three cockle-shells for Jacques, and of the three hearts for Coeur, 
became known South, East and West, wherever men trafficked in 
French cloth or Indian spices. THEroporeE ANDREA Cook. 
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OAK COFFKFER OF HENRY 


it the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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tables, chairs and stools, and there are even one or two cup 
boards. What, however, appear in plenty are chests, of which 
in the “ master’s chamber” alone there are fourteen mentioned 
of various sorts and sizes. The chest or coffer is, indeed, the 
one piece of furniture for the storing 

of goods prevalent during the Gothic 
period, With its lifting lid and absence 

of sections, we consider it an incon 
venient and clumsy contrivance ; but it 
was all our forefathers knew of, and to 

them it had the double advantage of 
being simple of construction and handy 

for removal. Those were days when a 

man might have two houses, but only 

one set of necessary furniture, hangings 

and utensils, and they had to go with 

him when he visited his various habita 

tions. It was only as more settled times, 
greater wealth and enhanced manufac- 
turing skill and industry gradually ob 
tained that men began to devise larger, 

more varied and more intricate recep 
tacles. They could not, however, free 
themselves from association and pre 
cedent, and, just as the first railway 
carriage was almost a copy of a stage 
coach, so were the Court cupboard, the 
credence, the chest of drawers and the 

- cabinet gradually evolved out of the 
. chest. The whole matter is most clearly 
ie =o and tersely put by Miss Singleton in 
her book on * Dutch and Flemish Fur 
niture’’; “ The plain box or chest was 

the origin of all the developments of 








It had many use it contained the 

ible f the lord; it was used as a packing 

! ling; with supports at the four corners 

i | idded above, it served as achair o1 settle, 

a seat that id be lifted on hinges: raised also on legs 

and ippliec th a dais, it became a dr r, credence, or side 
board; chest-upon-chest superimposed developed into the 
elaborate a ind finally, supplied with a head and foot rail, 
and made comfortable with mattress or pillows, it served as a 
bed. So it came about that. on the Continent, the chest or huche 
ive its name to mediwval furniture-makers. They might be 
producing: fine credences or carving splendid stalls; still they 
re / ,and “the guild of huchiers was one of the largest 
poration f the period. I-ven without developing into any- 


thing beyond itself, the chest took on great variety of form, size 
and decoration, from the small, plain English yeoman’s coffer, to 
eat, shapely and ornamental Italian cassone. Even the 


most elaborate of our native examples are comparatively simple 

vh when compared to the best Continental specimens. 
Geometrical perpendicular tracery was the highest fifteenth 
century flight of the native carvers, who, early in the sixteenth 
century, | in to feel foreign influence. Italian craftsmen 


were probably employed not merely to design, but to carry out 





CHEST ON STAND. 


it Van 
much of the decorative work in stone and wood _ inside 
the minster of Christ Church, Hampshire, under Henry VIII. 


Dolphin serolls and profile heads in round medallions were the 


leading motifs used there. The native worker soon caught the 
style, if not quite the technique, and used it largely (with virile 
and nervous handling, if lacking delicacy and quality) for the 
panels of chests, as in the example we give from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. In the centre is a floral scroll ornament, 


and male and female profiles flank it on either side. The bottom 
is raised from the ground by prolongations of the four cornet 
stiles, a simple manner, truly English, and unlike the added 
lions or other elaborate ornaments which are the customary 
Continental supports. The finer Italian design and workmanship 


is seen at once by reference to the quite modest Italian cassone 
which we illustrate and of which the original is in the same 


m um. Its date is about the same as the English one, 
that is about i540. It is in walnut, already a_ favourite 

od in Franee and Italy, though it did not oust oak in 
England ti/l 100 years later. \ shield is supported by well- 


modelled winged figures sitting on scrolls which end in 
griffins, and there is a raised border of fruit and foliage 
When the Englishman of humble tastes and moderate means got 
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COURT CUPBOARD WITH SHALLOW STRAP?WORK CARVING 


1f Thornbury Castle 


a little beyond the low coffer, with its awkward lifting lid, and 
developed an ambition for a piece of furniture of which the top 
was fixed, and of a convenient height to serve as a small side- 
board, his carpenter was able to supply him without any great 
brain effort. The four corner stiles, which already were 
prolonged 5in. or 6in. to form the footing of the chest, made 
the legs of the modest credence, or hutch, if they were 
extended to the length of 15in. or 18in. And if instead of 
hinging the top this was fixed, but the central front panel 
was made to open, the interior could store the few bits of 
plate, the flagon of sack and the restrained napery for which 
the owner needed cupboard room. Such pieces, in Henry VIIT.’s 
time, might ambiticusly display coarsely-wrought profiles or 
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DUTCH COURT CUPBOARD WITH OCTAGONAL PANELS. 


At South Wraxall Manor, 
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scrolls, but more often went no further in decoration than the 
simplest linen pattern which the compass and gouge could effect. 
The type continued into the seventeenth century, and is found 
with complex Jacobean moulded panels and split baluster orna- 
ment on its stiles as its scheme of decoration. These appear in 
a somewhat composite piece of furniture at South Wraxall. Ao 
arcaded canopy has been superimposed for extra display of 
ornaments. The front of the portion representing the chest 
opens horizontally instead of vertically, and the prolonged stiles 








FLEMISH ARMOIRE. 


it Littiecote. 


are replaced by a stand with cabriole legs of Queen Anne type. 
The idea of adding to storage room by superposition was an old 
one, even in England. The Court or standing cupboard with 
profile heads and scrolls now at Rothamsted was very likely the 
property of Archbishop Warham, Cranmer’s predecessor at 
Canterbury, and in his castle of Otford. The upper part is, in 
its disposition of three panels, much like the chest with the same 
decorative motifs in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but each 
panel opens on hinges. The lower part, on-the other hand, is 
loftier than a coffer and has eight panels in two tiers, and its 
whole front opens as a pair of cupboard doors. This became 
the typical arrangement which continued down to Jacobean 
times; but the later decoration was generally geometrical with 
pilasters of caryatides, or of flat strapwork, as in the example we 
illustrate from Thornbury Castle. During James I.’s reign there 
set in some revulsion against the overloading of rather coarsely- 
executed carving which was characteristic of Elizabethan work. 
A simpler style, depending for its ornament upon applied 
mouldings, split baluster work and raised panels, was much in 
vogue, of which an example is here given, with elaborate octagon 
panels from South Wraxall. This particular piece is of Dutch 
origin, but the model was much used by English makers towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when, moreover, the 
connection with India led to the introduction of pearl and ivory 
inlay as an additional ornament. The Flemish cupboard ot 
armoive had, ere this, often discarded all trace of its evolution 
from the huche. It had assumed the wardrobe shape, and was 
very architectural in construction, with columns or pilasters 
supporting entablature and cornice, and often, also, a pediment. 
The piece illustrated, from Littlecote, is of this character, 
which obtained also in France and Italy. 

To open its front cupboardwise, instead of by a lid, was by 
no means the only form of development which the chest 
underwent. The drawer became a still more important and 
universally-adopted feature. One of the first positions in which 
it is found is as forming the lower part of a coffer. In such a 
case the coffer was made somewhat higher than usual, but the 
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portion into which the lid opened did not reach to the bottom, 


as the drawer was beneath it. There is a very interesting 
example at St. Donat’s Castle, of which part of the decoration is 
Gothic tracery and part profile heads in medallions. It must, 
therefore, date from early in the sixteenth century. It is 


planned credencewise, two of the upper panels opening vertically 
and the lid being fixed. Below this cupboard arrangement are 
two long shallow panels opening as drawers. It needed but on 
step forward to abolish the cupboard portion and continue 
the lower arrangement upwards. The whole chest front 
was then converted into three or four tiers of drawers. But 
between the earlier and the later period chest of drawers there is 
this marked difference of construction, that the former retained 
the stiles of the old coffer, its drawer fronts being merely loose 
panels, whereas the body of the latter is composed of vertical and 
horizontal boards, showing only their edges to the front, the 
whole of which, with this exception, is occupied by the drawers. 
A simple Jacobean example at South Wraxall, which is illustrated 
here, shows the earlier method. ‘The top drawers are three little 
panels, the lower ones include what ought to be the central 
stile, but the side stiles are retained as if forming part of the 
framework of panelling. The horizontal divisions are of like 
character, and are not boards showing an edge and forming a 
division from front to back between the drawers, and a platform 
on which the drawers rest and run. Remove the drawers and 
the chest is a mere box with a few bars across the front. A 
different system is therefore needed to maintain the drawers on 
the same horizontal plane as they run in and out. At each end, 
between the front and back stiles (projecting a little beyond them 
and placed centrally in each opening) is a strip of wood which 
the sides of the drawers are grooved to take, and on which they 
work with much regularity and little friction. 

Once the convenience of the drawer was thoroughly under- 
stood and once the multiplication of all kinds of movable goods 
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DUICH MARKQUETERIE CHEST. 


At South Wraxall Mano 


caused a greatly increased demand for stowage room of every 
sort and size, a whole host of differently tormed pieces if 
furniture was made with drawers. Writing-tables and secretaires, 
cabinets and commodes, sideboards and bookcases were eithet 
wholly composed of them, or were in some measure fitted with 
them. Of such forms two examples are given exhibiting th 
later kind of construction, when each drawer was contained in a 
separated section of the framework. The small piece from South 
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Wraxa with the marqueterie inlav of 
t ind other flowers, belong to the 

when Dutch taste was at its best anc 

most strongly influencing England 
inder William I1l. and under Anne. It is 
i little chest, with side handles and a top 
opening tablewise. It fits into a stand, 
which also has a drawer, and has the 
traight legs of bold turning and the flat, 
curved stretchers which became fashionable 


during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and were only gradually ousted by 


the all-« maquering cabriole form of the 
early eighteenth century. Che last piece 
we will talk of is at Longleat. It is a chest 
t drawers, of w h the top drawer front 
falls forward and the whole section slides 
forward and back to form a convenient 
ecretaire 


This art invgement was at one tire 
very popular both in’ England and on 
the Continent. The Longleat piece is of 
Italian design and fine workmanship, being 
both carved and inlaid. Of the latter 


form of ornamentation the = side top 

drawers, with their groups of animals, 

ure a delightful example, while, of 

the carved portions, the dolphin legs are 

noticeable. by the time the two last 

named pieces were made, furniture had 

evolved from medieval simplicity and 

carceness into a large measure of com 

plexity and a very considerable quantity. 

Since then human wealth and ingenuity 

ive added still further to the com 

plexity and enormously to the quantity. 

Progress in the matter of either technique or taste is le 
ipparent. : 


7 . . , . 
IN THE GARDEN. 
Pin Way to Grow WHoLeEsoME VEGETABLES. 

PHOUGHI the following notes, trom one of the most 
kilful of English gardeners, appropriate at this season, as 

«o much interest is nowadays taken in vegetables: “ Few 
seasons have proved so much the want of really good 
winter vegetables, and the palate soon tires of the ordinary 
kinds. lor many years I have advocated the value of the 
dwarf Brussels Sprout in preference to the huge coarse sorts 
which are so readily influenced by our variable winters. Only 
recently | saw a note on this important point, «¢., the value 
of growing vegetables as sturdily as possible, so that they 
ire able to withstand sudden and extreme changes of weather. 
\t one time, having large quantities of brussels Sprouts to 
supply from October to April, for the latest batch we always 
planted in very hard land not recently manured. I only left my 
Strawberries to bear one full crop, for which the land was double 
dug or trenched. As soon as the Strawberry fruit was cleared— 
the land was not dug—the previous crop was burnt, the ashes 
cattered, and holes made for the late vegetables, such as 
lsrussels Sprouts, winter Cabbage, Kales and similar crops, and 
the result was a dwarf growth, greater freedom from injury 
through frost and what may be termed a safe crop. Of course, 
with Brussels Sprouts much depends upon the variety, and 
here, after several trials, we found Sutton’s Dwarf Gem an 


ideal kind in aé season like this. The plant, treated 
is described, is remarkable for its dwarf growth, compact, firm, 
bullet-like sprouts, and delicious flavour when cooked. he 


plant, owing to is dwarfness, often escapes [trost where others 
tail. Recently an important question was raised, and that was, 
Do we in the selection of vegetables for a winter supply study 
hardiness sufficiently ? I do not think we do. Iam quite sure 
that such things as tall Borecoles and huge Brussels Sprouts 
ind Cabbages are the first to get injured. It may be urged that 
vood culture is essential to get the best results, and with culture 
there must be size; but | certainly think we must also study 
seasons, as a smaller delicate vegetable grown for its hardiness is 
preferable to none at all or a very limited supply. 

“| have touched upon winter Cabbages, by which [I mean 
those in season from Christmas to the time the spring Cabbages 
are ready. I think most highly of the true winter Cabbage and 
the small, sweet, delicate heads of the St. John’s Day, Christmas 
Drumhead and Veitch’s Drumhead Colewort; the latter more 
resembles the Colewort, but is hardier, and was obtained by 
crossing the Christmas Drumhead with the Rosette Colewort. 
The Colewort Cabbages are noted for their good quality 
when grown quickly, but they are not hardy, unfortunately. 
This can be remedied by growing the varieties noted above 
or that small, delicate Cabbage called Little Gem; it is 
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well named, is an excellent winter kind and only a few 
inches high, with no useless outer leaves and very hardy. The 
seed should be sown in July or August. The Christmas Drum- 
head and St. John’s Day remain good for many weeks when 
full grown, without splitting or showing signs of decay; they 
are sinall and occupy little space. 

‘l now come to other things often overlooked. lor instance, 
as a vegetable, what is more easily grown than the Witloof 
Chicory, which forces even in a cellar? Seed sown in ordinary 
garden soil in rows 18in. apart in April or May produces 
fine Parsnip-like roots, which, if just lifted and slightly 
lorced, result in compact green growths that are most valuable 
from December to April. The supply of Celery this season 
vas by no means a long one. Frost soon crippled all blanched 
vevetables. Many cannot eat raw Celery, whereas when 
boiled it is delicious and easily digested. Here the value 
of Celeriac comes in; this may be described as a Turnip 
rooted Celery, and when well cooked it is most appetising. 
Chis root does not require half the care that is necessary in 
the case of Celery. When the seed is sown early in spring 
and the roots are lifted in November and stored in a cold 
shed, they keep well until May. Excellent roots are obtained 
by giving the plant good land and ample moisture. It may 
be grown in quantity for use at this season. Another green 
vegetable within the reach of everyone is the Perpetual or 
Spinach Beet. When it is given plenty of space and well 
thinned there is an abundance of foliage during the autumn 
und winter. This is quite hardy, but if sown too late gives a 
smaller return. Leaves in plenty may be obtained in May and 
June in an open position. 

‘** With regard to roots, a too limited use is made of the yellow- 
fleshed Turnips for winter; the small Golden Ball or Yellow 
Perfection sown for winter use is really an excellent vegetable, 
but the roots must be small, not larger than a cricket ball; they 
keep sound until the spring Turnips are available. Sow the seed 
in August or September, according to the locality. How often we 
see huge Carrots saved up for winter, whereas, if a small kind 
such as the Early Gem or Short Horn is sown in land well 
limed and in an open position in July or August, the supply of 
small, sweet roots from November to May will be ample. The 
Carrot is quite hardy, but for a winter supply the soil should 
be free from pests and not too heavy. Many do not like 
Parsnips, but if seed is sown in June or July, the small roots 
wintered in the soil are quite different in flavour and more tende: 
than huge roots. The small Tender and True is excellent fo: 
this purpose.” i. 


SWEET-SCENTED ROosEs. 
ALL of us delight in the fragrance of Roses, but some are so much sweeter 
than others that a short list will be useful and may help to call to mind a variety 
that would otherwise be forgotten at the time of ordering. The old saying 
that all Roses are sweet does not prove true. What can be prettier than a 
Baroness Rothschild cut early on a dewy morning or after rain? By 
the wav, this Rose is never better than during wet weather 
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to delight in it, but the flower is scentless. Her Majesty is another 
example. Merveille de Lyon, White Baroness and the pure white Rose 
Frau Karl Druschki are also without fragrance I have heard the latter 
credited with a slight perfume, but this has always been when other 
varieties were near. Some Roses smell so sweet that the fragrance remains 
upon the hands even alter they have been washed. I do not mean that the 
mere handling of the stems will go so far as this, but when the petals have 
been handled. Many Roses, too, can be distinguished by scent alone. L’Ideale, 
Mme. Ravary, Socrates, Luciole and Le Progiés are good examples of powerful 
and yet delicate perfumes. It was not my intention to describe each Rose 
in this note, but merely to name a few varieties that are exceptionally sweet. 
A descriptive catalogue can be obtained from any good Rose-grower which 
contains a fuller note of colours, habit of growth, etc,, than can be afforded 
here: American Beauty, General Jacqueminot, La France, Ards Rover, 
Devoniensis, Dector Grill, Duke of Connaught, Camille Bernardin, Beryl, 
Catherine Mermet, Chirles Lefebvre, Perle des Jardins, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Crown Prince, E. Y. Teas, Gardenia, Griiss an Teplitz, Heinrich Schultheis, 
Instituteur Sirdey, J. B. Clark, Jules Margottin, Lady Battersea, Liberty, 
Richmond, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Sunrise, Mme. A. Carritre, Mme. de 
Watteville, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, Mme. Jules Grolez, Lena, Mme. Victor 
Verdier, Duc de Montpensier, Mrs. Rumsey, Nova Zembla, Peace, W. E. 
Lippiatt, Warrior, Ulrich Brunner, Viscountess Folkestone, Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, Red Demask and Kasanlyk. The last named is used in 


Bulgaria for the ** Attar of Roses.” It is a good grower, very sweet, but not 
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a first-class flower. A few verv old varieties, difficult to procure now, have 
the most del'cious scent of any Roses. Baronne Prevost, Abbé Brameral, 
Vicomtesse de Vezins, Souvenir de Charles Montault, Anna Alexieff, Mme. 
Clemence Joigneaux, Bessie Johnson, Boieldigu, Comtesse Riza du Pare, 
Edouard Morren, Eugéns Appert, Jean Rosenkranz and Lord Macaulay are 
great favourites of mine. A. F 


AN OLD GARDEN Rose 


Ifasked to name a good standard Rose to grow on a lawn, I should mention 
Blairi No. 2. It is one of those glorious old varieties that the rosarians of forty 
and fifty vears ago knew how to grow, and also to show well. Now we rarely 
meet with it in the exhibition tent, not even in a collection of garden 
Roses. Surely it would be of far greater uselulness than many of the single 
varieties we are becoming almost inundated with. In growth Blairi No. 2 
is almost as beautiful as a Tea Rose, and in the delicacy of its rosy blush 
colouring the same remark holds good, In‘eed, I should say there is much 
of R. indica in its blood. As a pillar or wall Rose it is possibly seen to the 
best advantage, but it must be borne in mind that the knife and pruning 
shears are keenly resented by this variety. Thin the plants of old and dead 
wood, and retain the hardened growths almost their entire length. If spread 
slightly outward more blossom is obtained. The lateral growths may be also 
leit a good length, unless by so doing the plants become overcrowded in the 
centre, and in that case it is best to entirely cut out a few, and even a 
whole growth may be removed rather than that this should occur, Fr 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


FRIENCHMAN who lived between the years 1768 and 
1828 could scarcely avoid the collection of material 
for an entertaining book of mempirs, and Baron de 
Frénilly, who has just published his Recollections 
(Heinemann), not only had plenty of incident at his 
disposal, but was possessed of the wit ani literary skill 
which has enabled him to fill this book with vivid portraits 
of the people with whom he came in contact. He may be 
described as an aristocrat of the money market; that is to 
say, in his own eyes at least his position was on a level 
with that of the upper magistrates and the higher nobility of 
Paris. His father was Receiver-General for the appanage of 
the Count of Artois, Poitou and Angoumois. His mother came 
of a Parliamentary family. In early life he lived at Poitiers 
in order to prepare himself to take over his father’s post--that 
of Receiver-General of Poitou. His recollections were written 
while he was in exile between 1837 and 1848, and they 
are full of the material out of which history is made. He 
himself was a man full of opinions and_ prejudices, and, 
therefore, his pictures have a colour of their own. He was 
not carried away by Voltaire, whom he met when he was ten 
years old and the philosopher eighty-three. His comment upon 
the incident is: 


Who would have told me, in the midst of this general infatuation, that, 
on reaching eariy youth, [ should have sufficient intelligence to draw from 
his own works the disdain and aversion with which this deadly man has ever 
inspired me ? 


After his father’s death, his mother took a house in Paris, and 
we have many clever sketches of the city of that time. At the 
Palais Royal, the fashionable promenade, 

vou saw nothine save feathers, diamonds, embroidered coats and red-heeled 
shoes. A chenille, that is a dress-coat and a round hat, would not tiave dared 
to appear there, 


In those days Paris dined at two o'clock and supped at ten, the 
dinners being grand and formal and the suppers informal parties of 
pleasure. After supper they played cards. “ Pleasure,” says 
the Baron, “ was people’s only occupation. They rose late. | 
saw the inauguration of the fashion of not taking supper. Guests 
remained in the drawing-room, and the expression ‘I do not 
sup’ was equivalent to saying ‘1 dine late.’ It was a proof of 
good manners always to do the same things later than 
other people.” 

The following very curious testimony to the influence of 
Rousseau is also noticeable as an eloquent example of the manners 
of the time: 

I also saw another fashion startec at these suppers, one peculiar to 
ladies: that of having their babies brought into the midst of thirty 
people and of suckling them in a corner of the sa/on—poor victims 
of Rousseau who, instead of suckling at the breast of a sturdy peasant, were 
made to take, in a sa//e de féle, the heated milk of their sensitive mothers 
Then, if that was the triumph of Nature over common sense, I witnessed the 
starting of a third fashion whict: was the triumph of fashionable manners over 
Nature: young women no longer danced when they had had a child. With 
their twenty summers and rosy cheeks they-used to say to you: ‘* I am too 
olc, I no longer dance.” 


Society went much more frequently to the theatre then than 
now, and everybody of consequence had a box, and a row of 
boxes formed almost a salon tor the converse of acquaintances. 


More classical plays were produced than to-day, and new plays 
were very rare. ‘The Parisians were very fond of balls, which 
had become a sort of social obligation, Those who had children or 
grandchildren owed society a ball. Few people dispensed with them, and if 
on!y vou were a little known, you often had three or four invitations for the 
same day. It is impossible to judge of these balls from those of to-day ; 
they were as different as night and day, [Everything there was gay and 
encharting; the illumination and decoration of the rooms; the women’s 
dresses, beflowered and befeathered; the costumes of the men, all silk and 
embroidery ; the richly-furnished éa/ets ; and the choiceness of the suppers, 
which were repeated three or four times during the night. These great balls 
acquired a special importance by being given at the commencement of Lent. 
This was the height of fashion. I saw the disappearance of the minuet, 
which in my childhood still held the first rank, 

Che Baron’s mother knew D’Alembert, Marmontel, and twice 
or thrice a week he attended the private gatherings which 
1)’ Alembert, then permanent secretary to the Academy, held in 
his small apartments in the Louvre. We get very natural 
sketches of a few of the celebrities he met there, such as the 
Comte de Tressan, “an aged, crafty courtier and a rake to 
boot"; the Marquis de Condorcet, “a tall, faded beau, 
ungraceful and sententious”’; the Abbé Delille, * slim, sickly, as 
light as a feather, all nerves and imagination.” L)' Alembert 
himself was already suffering from the complaint which eventu 
aily killed him, and his small body was generally buried ina 
large armchair just as his keen eyes were buried in a peruked 
head. Of Marmontel we get this biting description: 

He was a retired trifler who, having become old and heavy, lived on an 
income of thirtv thousand //vves, amassed by little moral tales, litthe comic 
operas, and little irticles written for the J/ercure, 

When quite a youth the Baron de Frénilly visited England, 
where he was “deafened and bewildered by the noise and 
murmur of London, as has happened every time | have been 
there.” He also travelled in Switzerland and elsewhere, and 
returned to Paris in 1787. He could only make a superficial 
acquaintance with it at the time, because he went off on another 
voyage directly, and afterwards lived for two years in the 
provinces, so that when he returned, Paris was no longer the 
same. It had undergone the Revolution. He says that every- 
thing in Paris was ruined in 17g0. He gives a very amusing 
account of the fashions that were prevalent at that time, when it 
was customary for men to wear “ yellow kerseymere breeches” 
so tight that assistance was needed to put them on. The Baron 
was always a gallant man, and not the least amusing feature of 
this book is found in the sketches of the beautiful women whom 
he met, these descriptions being invariably given with a little 
salt in them. Thus he tells us of the Comtesse de Moison, 
“the most beautiful of beautitul women,” but 

a Minerva of twenty-five, who had fallen from Olympus into the possession 
of a short, awkward husband, who was ever laughing and complaining that 
his wife adored him. 

The Marquise d’Aloigny de Rochefort he describes as a little 
hunchback, but possessed of a bold and lively wit. The flower 
ot his youth was spent at Poitiers, and the women there seem 
to have been invested with a glamour in his eyes to his latest 
days. The Miles. de Turpin—tlouise, Aglaé and Antoinette —are 
delightfully sketched. It is, we think, in these side-lights that 
the value of the book consists. The extremely vivid account of 
the stirring events that went on in Paris is, no doubt, good 
reading, but there the Baron de Frénilly is on ground that has 
been often trodden before. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


ITH very great apprehension the announcement 
was read almost simultaneously with the notice of 
his birthday that Mr. Swinburne was suffering 
from «a severe illness. He had been attacked by 
influenza, and, unfortunately, this was followed 

by pneumonia, so that on the night of his seventy-second 
birthday his position was most critical He died at 
about ten o'clock on Saturday morning. The announcement 
will be received with special regret because the poet was 
emphati illy the last of the “ old guard,” that is to say, of the band 
of poets who made the Victorian Era illustrious. Alfred Tenny 
m, Robert Browning, William Morris, Gabriel Rossetti, and 
now Swinburne, have all passed away and given place to a new 
veneration of bards. In some respects Mr. Swinburne was the most 
remarkable of the whole group. He, at any rate, struck a note that 
had not previously been heard in English poetry. Tennys mm, 
without question the greatest of the band, had succeeded intel- 
lectually as well as literally to the laurel worn by Wordsworth. 
He carried on the tradition of a great line of English poets. 
Swinburne trom the beginning was in revolt. Admiring, as all 
vere compelled to admire, ** The Lotos Eaters,” and the group 
ot verses clustered naturally round that poem, his attitude to the 
poet was very greatly changed by the publication of the “ Idylls 
of the King ” with their unexceptional morality and respectability. 
His earliest work was a protest against the Laureate who had 
become, in his opinion, a courtier and, therefore, a conventionalist. 
Mr. Swinburne had not shown any precocity in his career and was 
comparatively old for a poet when he produc ed his first important 
work. But bis had been no ill preparation for the career that 
followed. Ile was born, it is true, in London, but that was, in a 
manner of speaking, accidental, and he regretted, or rather 
ignored the fact, and exulted in his Northumbrian ancestry. 
His father, Admiral Swinburne, was one of the Swinburnes of 
Capheaton, and allied to the great family of the Swinburnes of 
Swinburne Castle. Mr. Swinburne’s ancestry had the advantage 
of providing him with a home in the most romantic of English 
counties. Tle spent half the year in Northumberland and half in 
the Isle of Wight during his boyhood, and even in those early days 
the love of solitude had been engendered and fostered in him. 
Never at any time was he addicted to vames, but he 

deighted in long walks by himself and in the art of 
winming. When during his later days he was living in 
Putney, it was delightful to note the enthusiasm which 
overspread his tace at the mention of Northumberland. lhe 
words * Till” and “ Tyne” seemed to thrill him as a Border 
slogan might have thrilled his ancestors. The sea which flows 
round those islands where Grace Darling performed her famous 
exploit was familiar to him from boyhood, as were the deeds of 
the great Northumbrian heroine. The castle of Bamborough, 
which might have been the “Joyous Gard” of Malory, the 
Hermitage of Warkworth and the magniticent ruins of Dunstan- 
burgh inspired him with many a vision of the wild past to 
which they belonged. Fiodden and the other battles with which 
the district is associated were ever fresh and vivid in his mind, 
and it is probable that, but for the spirit and vigour of the 
famous battle piece in “ Marmion,” the fatal field of Flodden 
would certainly have been enshrined in his verse. His 
admiration for Sir Walter was unbounded, and indeed 
wherever he admired at all, he did so with a_ whole- 
heartedness altogether hisown. Yet he had one crow to pick 
with Sir Walter. It was his opinion, expressed many a time 
to the present writer, that the Scottish ballads owed their 
nationality mostly to the editor of the “Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Borders.” \s is well known, Sir Walter spent some 
time during his boyhood at Wooler, drinking goat's milk 
for an illness that he had, and an oft-quoted letter from 
him is extant to show how he was inspired by the ruinous 
castles, keeps and towers in what was once the most 
stirring and romantic district in Great Britain. Mr. Swinburne’s 
theory was that many of the ballads had originated here 
that had subsequently been fathered on Scottish families. The 
wider criticism of to-day would probably admit as much. 
Chese ballads have been found in so many different localities 
that it would appear as though the romantic essence 
had come into existence first and afterwards been applied to local 
incidents by the local bard. Probably the old singers changed 
the names and places out of compliment to their hearers. At any 
rate, the mind of the poet became at an early date saturated with 
ballad literature. How he caught its spirit is evidenced in such 
well-known poems as “A Jacobite’s Exile.” Such a verse as 
this reflects his close association with Northumberland: 

O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 

And loud the dark Durance : 
But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 
Phan a’ the fields of France; 
And the waves of Till that spezk sae still 


CGrleam goodlier where they vlance 


The last two lines refer to the well-known old saying which we 
have more than once heard him quote : 
Tweed said to Till, 
** Whae gars ye mn sae still ?” 
Till said to Tweed, 
‘** Though ye rin with speed and I rin slaw 
Where ye droon yin man, I droon twa.” 
And the last verse of the same poem is a happy example of his 
skill in rhyming, and of the habit he had of turning again to the 
county of his forefathers. 
We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 
And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby ; 
And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie. 
It was an experience to hear him reciting or reading either his 
own or the older ballads on which they had been modelled. 
He was not an elocutionist in any ordinary sense of the term, 
and his recitation was more a chant than a piece of oratory ; 
but no one could help feeling its impressiveness or knowing 
that it came from one who entered heart and soul into that with 
which he was dealing. However, we are anticipating. The six 
months annually spent in the Isle of Wight intensified that love 
of the sea which had been engendered in the Northern county, 
and the combination will help us to realise what manner of boy 
it was who entered Eton some time between twelve and fourteen 
years of age. He did not like the school, and only a very few 
of his companions had any opportunity of knowing the vast 
reading which the boy had already done, his intimacy with the 
works of Victor Hugo, to whom he was already devoted, as well 
as with the great masters of French literature. Even in those days, 
as he once told the writer, he had devoured “ Jane Eyre,” and 
formed that exalted opinion of Charlotte Bronté which was to 
find expression in a book later on, although he considered that 
a boy could scarcely form an adequate opinion of that master- 
piece. From Eton he went to Balliol College, Oxford, at a time 
when Jowett was beginning to assume the position that he after- 
wards held. There he made friends with William Morris 
and Edward Burne-Jones, men who were afterwards to be 
closely associated with him. His career was not exceptionally 
brilliant in college, and some of his contemporaries, with 
whom we have spoken, say that they would not have remem 
bered him except for the attention aroused by his subse- 
quent fame. Hus tendencies were already well-developed, and 
although an attempt has been made to minimise the influence 
exercised over him by Walter Savage Landor, it must really 


have been considerable. He carried with him as_ passport 
to the old poet a letter of introduction -from the late Lord 
Houghton, then Mr. Monckton Milnes. Swinburne —him- 


self said that he derived an exceptional pleasure from 
Landor, when he was “a smali tellow of twelve at Eton.” 
It was in 1864 that the meeting took place, and in 1865 appeared, 
what we must still consider Swinburne’s masterpiece, “ Atalanta 
in Calydon.” It took the world by storm at the very first. Ruskin 
compared the author of it to Shakespeare, and the Saturday 
Review—then by far the most powerful of critical papers, came out 
with a magnificent review that was almost a pian of praise 
This is the more to be remembered because in later days when 
the poems and ballads and “ Songs before Sunrise ” were pub- 
lished, the Saturday Reviler—as it was called in the circle to 
which Mr. Swinburne then belonged —assailed him most bitterly. 
But the Editor, Mr. Douglas Cooke, is entitled to the credit of 
having given unlimited praise to Swinburne when he thought he 
deserved it, an unfearing blame when he considered him in 
fault. Readers outside the small literary circle were astonished 
and carried off their feet by the mighty lines of “ Atalanta.” 
The wayward poet, however, was not content to build on this solid 
foundation and to go on from victory to victory. In his next 
published work the note of rebellion was very plainly sounded. 
In “ Chastelard”’ and “* Poems and Ballads” there was a spirit that 
many regarded as being blasphemous. We cannot forget that at 
the time when these books were published, the public mind was 
swayed to and fro by such a theological controversy as had not 
existed before. Darwin's “ Origin of the Species” had brought 
on a furious discussion as to the very principles on which 
the Christian faith was founded and passion was at fever 
heat. Swinburne undoubtedly gave voice to the new 
ideas that were invading the English mind, and had to 
bear an antagonism proportioned to the vigour of his onslaught. 
He was ever a fighter, and disclosed in a prose reply to his 
critics a command of strong language that never was surpassed. 
By this time he had become part of a school of literary men who 
were marching to a very different drum than that which guided the 
footsteps of Tennyson. With Rossetti, Morris and Mr. George 
Meredith he kept house for a time in Cheyne Walk, and of all his 
friends, Rossetti had the most influence over him. But how that 
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circle branched out to men like W. B. Scott and Whistler and 
others is a matter of history. It was on the whole a rebellious 
crowd—one that gave defiance to the conventions that had ruled 
their predecessors and still ruled many of their contemporaries. 
Mr. Swinburne was the most conspicuous member of the group, 
and when Robert Buchanan, under a_ pseudonym, attacked 


Rossetti and himself in the notorious article published 
under the title of “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” it 
was Swinburne who hammered him with one of the most 
scathing pieces of writing ever put forth. How the poet 
understood the weak points of all his contemporaries best 
appears from the volume of clever and witty—we had 
almost said wicked—parodies which he published, turning 


iennyson, Browning and the rest into 


Temperament and other causes prevented 


ON THE 


EDITED BY 


Patmore, 
ridicule. 


Coventry 
extreme 


THE AMATEUR INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
HERE has often been much talk and much writing of letters about 
the date of the choosing of the team for the English side in the 
Amateur International Match, both of which imply a good deal 
of ignorance on the part of the talkers and the writers about the 


manner of the appointment of the selectors, and convey a dark 


suggestion that there is an intention to keep the appointment and 
all that has to do with the selection secret. It may be just as well, as the date 
draws near at which the selectors will 


have to begin again their difficult and 


thankless task (for the watching of the 


form of likely men has to occupy them 
lor some while before the actual event), 
to state the facts plainly to the public. 


here is not the least about 


them, and it is much better they should 


secrecy 


be understood, The mode is for the 
two English clubs in whose hands are 
the arrangements for the amateur cham- 
pionship when it is played in England, 
that 1s to say, the Royal Liverpool Club 
and the Royal St. George’s, to appoint 
two selectors apiece, and they, by cor- 


respondence, meetings and enquiries, 
do their very best to lay hands on the 


best upholders of the country’s golfing 


honour 

THe Critics OF THE SELECTION, 
That is the whole story. It is 

not a very mysterious one. The task 


of selection is a very arduous, invidious 
and thankless one—I speak as one who 
knows, having been a selector myself. 
The first requisite for it, so far as I see, 
is a hide like a pachyderm’s covering a 
the criticisms 


cast-iron indifference to 


of the self-constituted critics. Last 


it many new 


year we hada gre men in 
our team; it did very well, for it only 
much for 
fall 


enemye” of 


just was defeated—which is 


us to be able to say when we into 
the ** olde 


Scotiand—yet the storm of 


hands of our 
criticism 
raged furiously. Why had we not done 
this and that, why had we not played 
this man and that, why was So-and-so 
It would have been ter- 
Most of the 


critics shot at us from behind a hedge, 


overlooked ? 
rific, if it had mattered. 
anonymously—indeed, [ do not think 
one had the pluck to come out of covert 
-and altogether, one way and another, 
fifteen men were offered us of whom it 
was written that it was monstrous that 
we had not selected every one to form 
the team which consists of only nine 
members ; and if we had accomplished 
the rather difficult conjuring feat of 
getting the fifteen men into the nine 
places, it would have meant leaving out 
all those, headed by Mr. John Ball, who actually did play. There were not 
wanting hints of favouritism, and it was pointed out as having a lurid signili- 
cance that a large proportion of the selected were Old Etonians. But, as not 
one of the selectors, to the best of my belief, had ever been at Eton, it is not 
very easy to see how that argument fits the case. My own granidiather ran away 
from Eton, but that is rather an ancient association on which to base a charge 
of favouring that school, and I think that is the closest tie that any of us had with 


the great educational establishment which we were supposed to favour. 
£ PE 


THE MODE OF SELECTION. 

Of course, to speak seriously, the idea of any favouritism is as ab-urd as 
the criticism of the mode of selection. The committee of selectors has always 
form 


the 


done its bad little best to find out who are the men that are in the best 


forthe moment, They take a deal of trouble in the enquiry. After 


MR. C. V. 
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Swinburne from taking that part in society which he might other- 
wise have done, and one consequence was that he shut himself 
up more and more in his study and produced dramatic poems that 
never were meant to be accurate, and never could be accurate 

works like ” Erechtheus,”’ ses Mar ino Faliero,” ‘ Lo rine,” 
“ The Sisters,” “ Rosamund,” and so on. These works wanted 
that quality which is only obtained from intercourse with one’s 
kind. They speak too much of a life spent among books and 
with the dead. It was by ‘A Midsummer Holiday and 
later works of that description that he maintained the position 
he had won as first of British poets. About thirty years ago 
an arrangement was made between him and friend, Mr. 
Watts- Dunton—then Mr. Theodore Watts—to share housekeeping 
together at The Pines, Putney. There Mr. Swinburne lived in 
very great retirement, seeing only a very few intimate friends. 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


his 


appointment of the first one or two players whose claims seem to be beyond 
question, they often call them into counsel as to how the tail should be made 
up, and it is not very easy to see how any other committee, ipp yinted in any 
No matter what Daniels 


affronted by 


other manner, could do better or differently. you 


call to judgment, you will always find some who are grievously 


the decision, and plenty of irresponsible critics to employ the policy of 


pinpricks. The first essential of the good selector, as said at the beginning, 


is the pachydermatous hide. [fhink (I write from memory) that we have only 
once beaten Scotland in this match : 
but if Mr. Pollock had beaten Mr, 
Andrew, as he did beat him when they 
met in the amateur championship just 
afterwards, it would have turned last 

year’s balance in our favour, 

Tue UNiversity MATCH At 
SANDWICH, 

An University match is alwavs a 


le gitimate excuse for statistics, and so 


it may be pointed out that next Wed 


nesday’s match will be tne thirty-first o 


that so far Cambridve 


the series, and 

have won fifteen, Oxford fourteen and 
one—the memorable match at-Wimbk 
don in 1906——has been halved, rh 


playing of the match at Sandwich onc 
more will probably be 


old U 


approve d by a 


great many hiversity gollers, and 
bv all who like to see an Inter-University 
match with a definite home round which 


tradition time come to cluster 


All | 


course, 


may in 
niversity golfing history ts, ol 


hopelessly modern, and yet it 


appears quite a long time ago that the 
move from Wimbledon to Sandwich 
was originally made 4 iS a matter ol 
fact, Mr. John Low’s last vear of playing 
for Cambridge and the first year of the 


playing of the match at Sandwich were 


one and the same, and Mr. Low is not 
so very terribly old. The move to 
Sandwich broke a long spell cf Cam 
bridge successes, and the course proved 
on the whole « very lucky one for Ox 
ford, for they won six out of the nin 


matches played there, some of them by 


brutal magnitude, 
holes, About the 


end of last, and the beginning of this, 


margins of almost 


such as 69 and 47 


century, however, Oxtord had quite ex 
ceptional teams, and that of 1900 has 
certainly not been approached by any 
other University side So good were 
they that the late Mr. Bramston and 
Mr. Beveridge played very nearly at 
the bottom of the team, althoug 
Mr Bramston proved good enough 
in the same vear to be second in 
the St. George’s Vase, reach the 


semi-final of the amateur 


HOOMAN. 


‘ hampion 


ship, anl also to defeat in’ team 
matches during one brief week at Westward Ho! Messrs, Ililton, Hutchinson, 
Low and Ellis. 


PROSPECTS. 


If a large number of last year’s victorious team would always make this 
year’s team a good one, Cambridge should have done well in Igo, sin 


they began the season with six, and if necessary seven, out of last year’s eight 


available. Possibly a certain torpor comes over the old colours in trial 
matches ; perhaps it is better for a man’s game that he should be kept on the 
rack of doubt as to whether or not he will be chosen next time; at any rate, 
whatever is the reason, old colours do not always make a good team, and 


Cambridge, who ought to have done well, have so far done infamously badly. 


On the other hand, Oxford, who are also rich in last year’s players, but not to 
Especially have they done 


an embarrassing extent, have done extremely well. 
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well at the top of the list, where it is most difficult for the University sides to 
score Consistently Most of the teams against which the Universities play 
are gifted with very considerable tails, and the last two or three under- 


graduates often have an easy time of it; but the metropolitan clubs have 
enerally two or three really good players at the top, who are, moreover, 
uwmed with a panoply of local knowledge denied to their visitors, and, there- 
fore, Messrs. Robertson-Durham, Hlooman and Landale deserve great credit for 
the series of victories they have achieved Mr. Durham is the outstanding 
figure in the match; he is probably the most dangerous gol er, and he is 
certainly the one most calculated to 


lo something exciting. He can play 
some dreadfully bad shots, but his powers of recovery are quite abnormal and go 
far to neutralise any mistakes He is a tremendous hitter—indeed, 
*slogger” is a better word—especiaily down wind, and has a yreat capacity 
ior holing long putts, particularly on a wet green, when he can go hard for 
the back of the tin; he is certain to afford the spectators several genuine 
thrills in thirty-six holes, On the whole itis difficult for the most enthusiastic 
Cantab to deny that Oxford ought to win, but it may very likely be a 
perately near thing. 
Puk Kiva CAPrains 


The two captains, Mr. [louoman and Mr. Hammond-Chambers., are both 


very gool players on their day, and so far this year Mr. [looman’s day has 


come a good deal oftener than Mr. Hammond-Chambers’s he latter, how 
ever, is not a golier whom tt is fair to judge altogether by the nuwber of his 
defeats, becavse when he is not in v ry regular practice he is capable ol 
bemg very bad indeed It must not be forgotten, however, that in last 


years match he undoubtedly played the soundest golt oO1 either side, 
although the fact that he was always winning his match comfortably 
drew away trom him the attention of such few spectators as braved 


the torrential rain at Sunningdale, Lf he bas been practising hard on a seaside 


CORRESPO 


RINGING BIRDS. 
[fo rk Eviton or * Counrey Lire.) 
SIR, I was much interested in the two letters on bird marking in your 
issues of February 27th and March 13th. Last yeu I began systematically 
to put rings of aluminium, bearing my name, address and a register number, 
on various birds Phe easiest way of obtaining birds | found to be to zo 
round in the nesting-time and mark the birds just before they were ready to 
leave the nest. In this way last year | maniged to mark over 200 young 
birds, chiefly starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, etc. he rings are made by 
hand out of sheet aluminium cut up into strips; the latter are cut off into 
suitable lengths (tomm. long and 5mm. wide is the smallest | employ) and 


stamped, the edges are then filed off and each * label” is then by a pair of 


rounded pliers curled intoa ** ring,” leaving a sufficient gap in the ring to pass 
the bird’s leg through; the ends are then squeezed together The ** stiffness’ 
vi the metal ring prevents the ends opening again. The rings are praciically 
the same as those used by Herr Mortensen. Ihe birds do not seem to be 


ifiected in any way by the presence of the rings on their legs. My obj-ct in 
noging biris is threefold; First, to find out whether birds bred in one 
locality return to the same locality to breed in subsequent years; secondly, 
to find out whether birds which we know as a species to be spring and 
wutumn migrants remain during the winter in their breeding or birth place; 
thirdly, to throw turther ight on migration in general; lor instance, we know 
that vast numbers of the thrush family and starlings pass out of England 
every autumn, but we do not know where these have come from Further- 
more, there are many birds which, undoubtedly, have a double migration of 
which we know but little, ag, gulls. IT am certain that much interesting 
information can be obtained from the marking of birds in Englund if only 
others would take itup. The species which [ should suggest marking are 
those which are fairly frequently shot, ge, besides tho-e mentioned 
above, gulls of all species, snipe, peewits, ete. I shall be very pleased 
ot give anyone who may want it advice on the subject of marking 
birds, —C, B. Ticeuurst, Tenterden. 


FRENCIL AND ENGLISIL HOUNDS. 
{To tHe Epiror or “Counrry Lirk,”] 
Sik,—-With regard to the beginnings of the Cotley pack and their connection 
with the old lemon-pie staghounds of England, I understand that these 
harriers are in part descended from a pack of hounds belonging to the famous 
parson, John Froude of Knowstone, and that his hounds had a good deal of 
staghound blood in them. 1 agree with your correspoadenc that it is difficult 
to trace the origin of our modern hounds step by step. But I nave no doubt 
of the main lines of their descent from the white St. Hubert, the Royal 
white hounds of Louis XI. the greffiers of Francis L, and Henry IL. of 
Krance, Nor have | much doubt about the introduction of the pointer 
cross by way of France through the famous Souillard. Souillard 
was dralted from the Roval pack by Louis XI. He pa-sed into the 
kennel of the King’s daughter, Mme, de Beaujeu (afterwards Regent during 
the minority of Charles VIIL.), tacques de Brézé, her Master of Hounds, 
having taken a fancy to him. One year later Souillard was put to an Italian 
pointer bitch, the property of one of the King’s greffiers. Fue descendants 
(which included the famous bitch, Baulde, in her time a distinguished kennel 
matron) were known as gretiiers, an. from them were descended the hounds 
of Vendée, which were still being used for stag-hunting in France in the 
nineteenth century. A good Vencéen hound is not to be distinguished from 
the old English stayhound in appearance, and considerable traces 
of their pointer cross are still visible, notably in the sterns 





of both staghounds and hounds of Vendé: Your correspondent 
is quite) right) abcut  Barraud He was given by Mary of 
Guise, Queen of Scotiand, to Henry IL., who used him in his kennel for 
exactly the same purpose as French breeders of hounds of to-day use English 
blood, to give size and stamina, Theu, although Mary Queen of Scots was 
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course during the vacation (he is very often to b= found at Rye), he ought 
to show infinitely better form at Sandwich than he has hitherto done, and, 
moreover, he is a fine hard fighter. Mr. Hooman has a very nice style; he 
had that last year, but he played a game without much sting or power, and 
was beaten by a player to whom he never ought to have lost. This year, 
however, he is evidently a vastly improved golfer, and if one player had to be 
selected as being more likely than another to win his match, Mr. Hooman 
would probably be the man. 
ALTERING Course FoR A Team MAtTcH 

Certainly the native people unwittingly show their visitors no little 
kindness when they alter their course, as it is a very generai custom to do, on 
the eve of a team match. The usual way is this—that the course is laid out 
with certain teeing grounds such as are used through the week, others, further 
back, being kept for great occasions, such as ** week-ends,” when there will be a 
multitude of players, and days cf team matches. What is the result? Phe native 
people, practising for aday or two be.ore the great team match ts played, have 
taught themselves certain distances—that at a certain hole, aftera full shot, they 
take a brassie, or a cleek, or whatever it may be. The effect of altering the 
places of the teeing grounds is, of course, to change all these distances, with 
the result that, coming to the team match, the local side is really at a dis- 
advantage, rather than at any advantage, in comparison with the strangers 
rhe latter, at all events, have nothing to unlearn; they come on the new 
course with perfectly open minds The native, on the contrary, is constantly 
finding himself misled by his previously acquired knowledge, which is now, 
suddenly, turned to foolishness by the changes of the teeing grounds. What 
the native people ought, of course, to do is to practise for a day or two 
beforehand from the tees which will be used in the actual match—unless, 
i, they are so altruistic and sportsmanlike as to wish to give their 


inde 





adversaries this advantage over them. 


DENCE. 


an infant when she went over, she lived long enough in France to be Queen 
Consort and to be a very keen follower of the Royal tlounds. Phe 
Ambassador of Queen Elizabeth in a letter to the Queen of En 
records a fall Mary had while stag-hunting When we consider how constantly 


land 





hounds were sent as presents between royal and noble folk in those days, 
there is a very strong presumption that a Scotch Queen would send a Scotch 
hound, King James I. of England received in 1609 a present of a 
pack of yellow grey and white hounds cf Artois from’ France, 
ind probably returned the compliment on more than one occasion. But I 
lay great stress on the extraordinary similarity of make, shape and disposition 
between the hounds of La Vendée (which are acknowledged descendants of 
Souillard, the [Italian pointer, and Mme. de Beaujeu’s famous bitch Baulde) 
and our old English staghound and the Cotley harriers. It may not be 
possible to trace the connection step by step; but, at all events, we have seen 
that there was throughout the Middle Ages a probable interchange of hound, 
between England and France, and, what is even more important for my 
argument, between Scotland and France. The Comte de Canteleu, writing 
on the Vendée hounds, evidently telicved in the kinship of French and 
English hounds, for he says: ‘‘ If one had animals defective in point of 
health . . . it would be advisable to cross with a white-coated fox- 
hound marked with grey or yellow patches. I fancy that this variety of 
English foxhound, specimens of which I have ften had occasion 
to examine, must be closely allied to an ancient breed of staghounds.” 
[he Comte de Canteleu, a great stickler for preserving the purity of the 
irench breeds, considers that the old royal hound of France could by 
this means be restored. The same writer remarks on the extraordinary like- 
ness between our Northern otter-hounds and the Brézé wounds in external 
appearance and in their way of hunting, thus suggesting another point ol 
contact between English and French hounds. Of course I know that our 
inglish hounds are of mixed breed; but, nevertheless, they show clearly 
their derivation from a white hound with grey or yellow markings. The 
pointer cross somewhere is undoubted. I believe myself that the line of 
descent of our English hound is: first, the white St. Hubert from = the 
Ardennes; secondly, the descendants of these adapted and modified by 
selections for the chase in the North of England; thirdly, an infusion of 
French blued of the Souillird pointer cross ; fourthly, a cross in much more 
recent time ef black St. Hubert blood, whence the Belvoir tan; lastly, | 
would note that all the lines of blood which go to make up our modern 
jounds are 4/ndred and not a/éen strains, and that all, including the pointer, 
ne doubt, were derived from a common ancestor of the hound type.—X, 


ROMSEY ABBEY. 
[To THE EpiroR oF * Counrry Lire.”] 
Sirk,—I am sure the very many persons who feel a keen interest in the 
preservation of ancient buildings and historical monuments will owe a debt 
of gratitude to you for your spirited and well-sustainec efforts to prevent the 
perpetration of an architectural outrage upon this venerable building. There 
are certain societies professing to exercise a restraining influence in such 
cases, and who have, in the past, used their authority with advantage to the 
world and credit to themselves. | Unfortunately these societies, of late years, 
seem to have lost their wonted vigour, and to have allowed themselves to be 
engulphed in the flood of professionalism which is doing so much to stultily 
all true enthusiasm in this and other directions The case of the proposed 
glaring and unsightly innovation at Romsey Abbey is one that seems to point 
this moral in a very striking way. Representations were made to some of 
these societies, who hesitatingly and half-heartedly replied, but left the 
imttiation and costs of the opposition to a few local individuals. Few 
persons are acquainted with the antiquated procedure of the ecclesiastical 
courts which control proposals such as the erection of the new porch at Romsey, 


and those who, by the recent proceedings at Winchester, gained an insight 


> 


thereof, will doubtless have had their confidence rudely shaken. At the 
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corclus'on of the hearing 1t was announced that the court would reserve its 
judgment, but after a long delay it was found that the decision, when 
promulgated, was avowedly influenced by evidence obtained after the enquiry 
was closed, and of which the opposition had no cognisance or opportunity 
of knowing or contesting. Apart from these consi/erations, however, 
and in spite of the issue of the faculty, I trust it is not too 
late to stay the hands of the vandals. There can be no shadow 
of a doubt that to apply the balance cf the Pageant Fund 
to the erection of a mew porch is in direct defiance of the condition 
upon which the money was handed over. It was definitely stated the money 
was to be applied for the purpose of the restoration of the ancient fabric 
It is easy to find fault with a proposal, but sometimes it is difficult to suggest 
an alternative. In this case no such difficulty exists. Ifany persons, having 
an elementary idea of architecture or even of common building construction, 
will take the trouble to make a cursory examination of the exterior of the 
south transept, they will see that a real work of reparation and restoration is 
urgently needed. They will see exterior stonework of this transept, just above 
the ground-level, entirely unsupported, on the south face of the transept 
loose and displaced stones, in the interstices of which vegetation is 
flourishing. There are also serious evidences of bulging and decay. To 
remedy which and to carry out necessary repairs to the roof a sum of money 
is urgently required greater in amount than it is proposed to divert 
from the legitimate restoration of the building for the purpose of the erection 
of a meretricicus addition not asked for and not necessary. It wiil serve no 
useful purposes beyond, perhaps, accommodating the ‘‘ table of the money- 
changers ” and enshrining the inspiring brass plate which is to be the means 
of rescuing from oblivion the name of the arch-perpetrator of the abomina- 
tion and that of his ephemeral “fashionable” coadjutor. In conclusion, 
I would ask these gentlemen to bear in mind the fate of the man who 
removed the north transept of Netley Abbey, «a 
fate few people can ever regret. —CHARLES IF. 
CecKskyY. 


CRESTED CHAFFINCH. 

[To THe Epiror oF ** Counrky LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a cock chafiinch, 
with a crest, which was shot here the other day. 
Thinking it a very extraordinary thing for a 
chaffinch to produce a crest, perhaps you might 
like to reproduce it in your paper. I am _ having 
it set up. —A. KILLICK, Moore Abbey, Ireland. 

[The photograph sent by our correspondent is 
certainly most interesting. The curious ‘‘ crest” is 
pathological, and is probably due to some imperfec- 
tion in the pan of the skull, such as is commonly 
met with in the skull of the Polish fowl. Why the 
failure of the skull to close in this region snould 
result in the growth of a tuft of feathers no one has 
vet discovered. It would have been interesting to 
wave had the skull of this bird properly examined at 
the time it was found, by way of making certain of 
the nature of this extraordinary tuft, Such cases 
are rare indeed among wild birds, and few have 


been recorded. —Ep | 





BIRDS IN SPRING, 

[To true Eprror or **Counrry Lire.”] 
Sik,—Magpies are apparently on the increase in 
the parks To-day (Arril toth) in Kensington 
Gardens I was attracted by the cries of a jackdaw 
among the big elms west of the Broad Walk, and 
going to the spot I saw a magpie and a jackdaw 
chasing each other through the branches. The 
jackdaw and its partner were evidently preparing a nest in a hole in the tree, 
for the other bird presently emerged from it and the two sat side by side on 
a branch just below the hole; the male bird (I presume the male, for he 
was the least busy of the two) ‘‘ billed” his mate affectionately. ~ All this 
time the intrusive magpie continued to fly about in the branches close to them, 
making a great outcry. The jackdaws were very patient for some time, but 
at last the male made a dash at the magpie and drove it away. A _ curious 
thing was that the magpie’s cries were very much like the jackdaws’, not in 
the least resembiing the ordinary magpie language. Was he imitating the 
birds he worried? I fancied, perhaps, he was some unattached magpie 
trying to get up a flirtation with Mrs. Jackcaw. If so, she (and her lord, 
too) strongly resented his.advances. Presently two other jackdaws (there were 
at least three pairs engaged in nesting among the elm trecs here) flew into an 
adjacent tree, and the magpie promptly transferred his atientions to them, soon, 
however, returning to annoy the first pair. What could have been the reason 
for this conduct, | wonder? A keeper of whom I subsequently made enquiries 
told me that this solitary magpie had haunted the gardens for two months, 
I heard the chiffchaff for the first time on Thursday, April 8th, at West 
Drayton golf links, and the willow-wren for the first time on Good Friday, 
April gth, near Wendover. On the same day a large flock of fieldfares 
(sixty to eighty in number) were in the beech trees at the foot of the 
Chilterns near Wendover, evidently on their way North. They were in a 
most excited, restless state, and just before sunset all rose with many cries, 
flew higher and higher in circles and gradually disappeared. —J. R. HAKDING 





WHERE WILD FLOWERS GROW. 

[To THe Epitor oF “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Concerning ‘* Wild Flowers,” I think your correspondent ‘* Artist” 
may be glad to know that the sweet lily of the valley grows in wild luxuri- 
ance in the Gelsby Woods, near Market Rasen in Lincolnshire, also in the 
Broughton Woods, near Brigg, and near Wragby, but | cannot tell you the 
spot in this place. Few of our country-side flowers are lovelier, and though it 
is not common in all our woods, yet in those at Gelsby its broad, bright leaves 
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and flowers cover an immense extent of ground. The lily woods at Broughton 
are quite famous ; but special permission has to be obtained to visit them, as 
people have in the past abused the privilege granted them. In the 
Cawthorpe Woods, near Louth, primroses, anemones and hyacinths carpet the 
ground so that no one can wander through without crushing them.—C. MASON. 


RABBITS IN A’ GARDEN. 
[To tuk Epiror oF **Counrky Lire.) 
Sir,—I have some rabbits in my garden and find it difficult to get rid of 
them They are in a thick hedgerow, and it is a very awkward place to 
ferret. I thought perhaps some of your readers might be able to suggest 
something to put in the runs which would have the effect of keeping them 
away. Would you kindly insert this letter ?—H. K. 

[We fear nothing will be of permanent effect in keeping the rabbits 
away, after having once driven them out, except wire-netting with the bottom 
sunk 8in. into the ground at an angle inclined towards the direction from 
which the rabbits are exnected.—Ep. | 

A PLAGUE OF RATS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lirr.”)} 
Sirk,—lIn the case of your correspondent ‘*C.,” ** basement, kitchen and some 
rooms upstairs are infested by rats.” This he appears to take for the disease, 
while most probably they will be found to be symptoms of the disease, He then 
calls in persons who are experts of varying degree. They either seem to have 
promptly accepted the owner’s diagnosis as correct or have been prevented 
from diagnosing the case for themselves and treating it accordingly. At any 
rate, they have all failed in the opinion of your correspondent, and he now 
seeks your advice concerning the employment of a mongoose—which will 
get tired of rat d /a tartare in a fortnight, unless it strays before and 
discovers poultry to be more tasty—or of poison— 
which will make the second state worse than the 
first, for poisoned rats have a nasty habit of dying 
in out-of-the-way places. What your correspondent 
ought to do is to find the srankherts-herd, the 
source of the infestation, and then deal with that in 
the most energetic manner. I am speaking, ol 
course, without any details of this case before me, 
but I would wager that the rats that infest his 
house invade it from a wood or hedges or banks, 
which are their regular abode. Nothing is easier 
than to destroy a colony in a house, however large ; 
nothing more difficult than to keep a place free from 
rats while leaving their scurce of supply untouched, 
Leaving palliatives alone—fer even the most 
powerful rat microbe, short of being used in the 
most determined and persistent manner, can 
only be a palliative—there is no hope for * C.’ 
except in “isolating.” This isolating may 
be effected by means of ‘‘ rat-pits,” which are 
described in detail and illustrated in my book on 
‘“*The Rat Problem.” They are a kind of automatic 
trap in permanence that, once established, need 
no attention, but will keep on catching rats as 
long as there are any rats to be caught. If your 
correspondent does not object to one of the features 
of this trap—which is to use the cannibalism of 
the rats for keeping the pit comparatively ‘tidy ’— 
he will find that a few of these rat-pits established 
in suitable spots near his house, but not too near, 
will form an almost complete protection against 
invasions from without.—W. R. BorLrer 
rik MOUSH’S WHEEL 
[To rue Eprror or “Country Lire ”] 

Sir,—I thought ** M. M.” might be interested in my experiences with wheels 
for mice, I know nothing about dormice, but I have kept ordinary white 
and fancy mice for several years, and have found them most interesting pets 
Their cage, with the wheel attached, stands on a cupboard about 3ft. high, 
the mice being allowed to run all over the top of the cupboard ; but in spite 
of this, they have always enjoyed ‘‘wheeling” very much, and spent a 
great deal of time, especially: at night, in the wheel. Sometimes two 
or three would get in together, and then the fun was fast and furious, 
Another favourite amusement was for a mouse to run round as fast 
as it could, then stop suddenly, when the wheel would whirl it 
round two or three times, clinging on and evidently enjoying itself; of 
course, when the wheel stopped it could easily have got out, but it sometimes 
repeated this several times, much to the annoyance of friends outside who 
wanted to get in. Unless one of the holes in the wheel was opposite the 
hole in the cage there was no way of getting in, aod I have several times 
seen a mouse, when the entrance was blocked in this way, go out of the cage, 
round to the outside of the wheel, move it a little with its fore paws, then 
return and enter the wheel triumphantly. — I think this shows quite remarkable 
intelligence in so small an animal.—-E. CAM&KON Cokpert. 


ENGLISHIL EGGS, 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—lIn your issue of March 27th I notice that ** B.” states ** from personal 
exper ence that there is an enormous demand in London for really fresh 
eggs,” and I should fee! very grateful for being put in touch with the 
consumer for a quantity varying between four and six score per week, Here 
we are compelled to accept, after paying carriage to the murket town, a 
price that has not exceeded Is. 4d. per score for many weeks past, and are 


disgusted to find that no advantage can be gained by gathering the 


evus 
es 
freshly every day, as they are all mixed with eggs that are received from 
the farms which in most cases only gather weekly, and in some cases not 


even that. —C, G, 
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PEAT DRYING 
lo tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.) 
Sit Your article on peat-cutting in a recent issue reminds me of some 
ntl Pentland Hills above Penicuik a few years ago, of which 
I « i yt ‘ra } I do not remember having seen pe ut-stacks built 
in ; | e before; it is not unpict resque, and, I should think, 
i ry Anruur O. CooKke 
SMALL HOLDINGS 
[To tue Eprror or **Counrry Lirr.”] 
. \ iar vare, the Board of Agriculture in February, 1908, issued 
rcular letter to parish councils calling their attention tothe Small Holdings 
\l s A 1gO7, and pointing out, zaz/er aia, that under the Act 
parish councils ar npowered to purchase land for allotments, to improve 
ind adapt any lar » acquired, and to erect cottages and buildings thereon, 
provided that not more than one cottage may be erected for anv one allot 
' and no cotta may rected for occupation with any allotment of 
thar ere Phen comes the crux of the matter ** The price to be 
y Parish ¢ neil must not exceed such an amount as will, in the 
( rmit of all expenses being recoup 1 out of the 
ret " from the Allotments In other words, the business 
’ t rm Tt uc a way as not to create a charge on the rates 
l i member t! ‘ cil of a large rural parish of over 7,000 acres 
Cowit “o circun an , the rates are alrea lV, I am sorry to say, Os, 
in the pour Some members of the council would like to try the experiment 
recting cotta for occupation with one-acre holdings if they could find 
how to iil the conditions referred to above, by not creating a charge on 
t ' 2) r rish cout s will, yubtless, have been actuated by the 
ire as mir I shall be very much obliged to any of your corre- 
ts who will kindly favour me with the results of any attempts that 
hav noma in other parishes, whether in confirmation of the possibility 
of charg s i rent or a cottace 
und ' icr f land as will secur 
the r cout a mst ioss or in 
ppeor I | sion I have 
rriv it hat } m parish, at any 
rate, the council could not buy land 
at erect cot Vithout running 
rave risk of creati a charge on 
ra > G. ¢ 
PREHISTORI PICTURI 
MAKERS 
[To tHe Epriror. | 
sit We nav been 1cK istumed to 
re ird the men ol prehistoric davs a 
ivages, ¢ ymparable with the lowest 
races ol savages t iy. But within the 
t few years much evidence has come 
to light showing that this view 1s tar 
rom correct, at that even in the far 
fi Sto Ave there were men ol no 
in capacity as draughtsmen and 
rs, is witnes i by the 
carvings on bone and horn which the 
cave-dwellers of France left behind 
them. Some really wonderful examples 
ol prehistor irt are just now on 
w inthe allery devoted to 
domesticated animals at the British 
Museum of Natural History. These 
rept nt faithful copies of coloured 
drawings of auimals of the chase in 
those far-off days, made by men who 
spparently occupied certain caves in 
Altimira, Spar In beauty of outline 
an vigour of execution the animals 
here depicted far surpass the works of 
ny of the **Old Masters” and not 
1rlew m t painters who have the 
temerity to introdu animal life into 
' ctur Or of these illus- 
tration for « npl represents a 
female red deer (Cervus elaphus) 
Phough somewhat over-t in colour 
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[April 17th, 1909. 


and a trie wooden in drawing, it is yet a very remarkable piece of work 
of 
most wonderlully drawn. 


, 
\ small figure, however, in this same picture an European bison (Bos 


bonasus priscus) is, on the other hand, rhe wild 


horse (Equus caballus fossilis) is represented by an apparently unfinished 


piece 


ana 


of work, since the legs are wanting; but the modelling of the head 


trunk is that of a skilled hand. Like the figure just referred to, a trifle 


red in colour, it is significant to notice that the hind-quarters of this 
horse are striped, zebra fashion. It would seem that this drawing was 
intended to supersede an earlier sketch, for one can trace, beneath the 


horse, the figure of a red deer; also, curiously enough, a female, as was 


is 


the first herein referred to, But the gem of the collection unques- 
tionably the picture of a full-grown bull European bison Herein the 
animal is shown as if in its death agony—stretched on one side, with 


legs doubled up, and tail, all bristling, drawn up and quivering along the 
back A more vivid piece of painting it would be impossible to find in the 
All 


who are interested in the early history of art and mankind should make a 


PYCRAFYT. 


works of the best animal painters which civilisation has produced 


point of seeing this really wonderful series. —W. P 


A **DORSER.” 


[To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—1 send you a photograph of a ‘‘dorser,” a form of basket used by 
fishermen when catching prawns or shrimps with a hand-net. Two 


half-hitches with a 
line are taken round 


the middle of the 
wood forming the 
head of the basket 


and the line is then 


passed round the 
waist of the fisher- 
man, b ing secured 
lront by 
form ol 


Ihe flat side of the 


in some 


slip-knot. 





basket is, of 
course, plac ed 
next to the fisher- 
man’s back— 
hence the name 
** dorser.”” The art 
ol makis hy these 
baskets is dying 
out and most fisher- 
men (professional 
and amateur) now 
use the common 


butter-baskets for 


holding their prawns, The photograph is that of the fourth ‘* dorser” I have 


made, and from personal experience I can say that the manufacture involves 
the exercise of a great deal of patience It would be interesting to know 
whether ‘‘dorsers” are made and used on any parts of the coast of 
the United Kingdom other than the Solent, which, | believe, is the home 
of this particular kind of basket 
G. W. CoLenur’. 
rik WINGFIELD MANOR 
CRYPI 
{To rue Eprror, } 
Sik,—lI beg to enclose a photograph 
of the interior of Wingfield Manor 
Crypt (Derbyshire), which shows the 
splendidly preserved groined roof. 
Owrin W. F. THOMAS 
SYMPATHY IN DOGS. 


{To 


Lhe following may interest some 


roe Epiror. } 
SiR, 
of your readers. When walking the 
other day with a couple of my terriers, 
one, the larger, got entangled by a 
long bramble which entirely impeded 


The 


seeing its friend’s precicament, looked 


its progress. smaller terrier, 


earnestly at me and then at the dog, 


as much as to say, ‘‘ Are you going 
to assist or must I?” I purposely 
remained inactive, The littl fellow 
then went to his friend’s help. 


Seizing the thorny branch (it was off 
a rose tree) with evident discomfort in 
its mouth, it dragged and pulled away 


ull it succeeded in accomplishing its 


removal, Some may account ‘for this 
by saying it was nothing more than 
an incident. But surely there was 
thought and _ fellow - feeling here 


exhibited for a comrade in discomfort. 
ke 


non-human species all my life, 


I have been a en observer of the 


and am 
convinced, in spite of what may be said 
to the contrary, that there is a human 
thought in the minds of those creatures 
we do not really like to acknowledge, 
and brush aside with the term, meant 


to be disdainful, of ** brute beast,.””— 


WILLIAM Liste B. Coutson. 











